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From The Times. 
CONSTANCE HERBERT.* 


inferred from its ostensible moral,—indeed, most 
authors, whatever be their tone or their principle, 


Se emwathael tot since Miss Geraldine generally come to Hey | nearly the same result 


Jewsbury introduced’ herself to the reading] ** the last page. 
public by means of a novel entitled Zoe. This 


or instance, though among 
writers who are hostile to the ordinary prejudices 


tenis ye : f society there is no more favorite subject than 
novel made a sensation in its day, but its reputa- - - 
tion was rather of the equivocal kind. “end that of a pair of ardent lovers oppressed by so- 


ral tendency might be very 
some social positions whic 


cial restraint, scarcely any of them dream of 
pty An 4 = making an illicit or even imprudent amour the 


; : + | basis of perfect happiness. The famous novel 
touched upon at all without the risk of a certain}; >." . ap 
amount of grave animadversion. Zoe was one Indiana is an exception to the general rule. 


of those strange exceptional beings whom mam- 


It is from the preponderance of interest that 


-_| is given to either of the opposite sides in the dis- 
mas do not deem wholesome patterns for their A ten PP : 
daughters, and though she came off unscathed cussion of a = moral question that the ethi- 


from the love with which she had been inspired | “*! Prod in by 
by a delightful Catholic priest, rigid moralists 


a work is to be judged. There is 
hanging an erring hero at the end of 


= a third volume, if he has already fascinated his 
rere heard to declare that they would have liked | readers by his gallantry and heroism, as exhibit- 


passion at all. 


ed during two volumes and a-half. When pas- 


- ‘ i d duty are brought into collision, we can 
A novél like Ze, the power of which was ac- pee tw r ’ 
knowledged, naturally gained for the authoress guess very well that the latter will come off no- 


the reputation of a sort of esprit 
as, while she recorded the loves of the 
the lady, she showed considerable familiarity 
with Mirabeau and some of the philosophical he- 
roes of the last century. As she progressed, 


fort, especially 
est and 


minally victorious, but as to the amount of sym- 
pathy that will be claimed for the fallen comba- 
tant we are by no means so certain about the 
matter. If the reader mourns over the hard fate 
of unruly passion, while duty coldly writes its 


people aaeeeeenitneen Sonne i uninspiring epitaph, the moral operation of the 
r 


as a British Madame Dudevant, armed with 


t questionable. 


story is at 
one of those missions for setting society right Now, the new ground taken by Miss G. dons 


which, while they excite the admiration of soar- 
ing geniuses, are eyed askance by elderly ladies. 
The Half-Sisters came out about three years af- 
ter Zoe, and in this—following the example of 
her alleged French prototype in — Miss 
G. Jewsbi 
the actress, indulging in certain sneers at the 
* respectable” portion of the world, which show- 
ed that she was by no means content to act on 
the defensive only. In Marian Withers, separat 
ed by another interval of three years from the 
Half-Sisters, the authoress strayed into Manckies- 
ter, depicted in fervent language the struggles of 
a poor factory man who had conceived a me- 
chanical invention, and theorized on the subjects 
of machinery and production. The more she 
wrote, the more she made it evident that she 
would leave no category of wrongs untouched, 
from the grievances endured by impassioned 
young ladies to the sorrows felt by the careworn 
artisan. She was evidently what society in general 
would consider a writer on the side of the oppo- 
sition. 

In her recent novel, Constance Herbert—which, 
by the way, has made more noise than any of its 
predecessors—Miss G. Jewsbury takes entirely 
new ground, and converts into an anachronism 
every lel henceforth to be drawn between 
herself and Georges Sand — unless, indeed, 
Georges Sand takes new ground too. 

The tendency of a book is by no means. to be 


* Constance Herbert, by Miss G, Jewsbury. 
Hurst and Blackett. d _ 
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bury in Constance Herbert consists precisely in 
this,—that, in making duty triumphant over pas- 
sion, she represents deviations from the straight 
rule of right not only as fatal, but as di able, 
The battle is well fought on both sides, and when 


vindicated the social dignity of the victory is fairly gained, no sentimental sor- 


row is felt for the vanquished. 

In order that the fight may be strictly main- 
tained, the heroine is placed under circumstances 
which render rightgoing exceedingly difficult. 
There is an hereditary tendency to madness in 
her father’s family, while her mother is actually 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Her father is a 
person of most dubious integrity, who perpet- 
ually baggles his pecuniary affairs, achieves de- 
ficiencies in his accounts, and, though he does 
not actually rob, has no objection to propert; 
which he knows to be stolen. She herself is 

a wild, wilful temperament, falling in love with 
a worthless young gentleman, for no other reas 
son, it would seem, than the indifference with 
which he regards her when he is a pert schoolboy, 
As a casual connection—if connection he can be 
termed—there is another gentleman, who be- 
comes enamoured of Constance at first sight, and 
puts an end to his own existence because he 
deems his passion hopeless, though he has never 
spoken to the lady in his life. Moreover, as a 
grand mover to the whole machine of mischief, 
there is a Mephistopheles of the bar, who is the 
evil adviser of Constance’s father and, besides, 
the parent of the worthless youth on whom she 
has perversely bestowed her heart. Thus, in ad- 
dition to an hereditary complication of evil such 
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as might have arisen from an intermarriage be- 
tween the families of Pelops and of Cadmus, 
we have a whole host of mischief-making de- 
mons in the shape of ill-directed affections and 
collateral foes. 

Nor is the wreath which is offered to the he- 
roine as the prize for perseverance in the path of 
right a wreath of the most tempting kind. It is 
not the ever-green laurel of the conqueror, but 
the woollen fillet of the vestal. The obvious 
mode of rescuing Constance from her passion for 
the unworthy object would have been to put 
some amiable deserving young gentleman in the 
place of the latter; but this plan would not serve 
the moral purpose of the tale. Constance must 
perform for the family of Herbert the functions 
performed by Iphigenia for the house of Atreus 
—also with the aid of Artemis, as the goddess of: 
single blessedness. In other words, she must 
not marry at all, lest she should carry down to 
posterity the insanity of her race. 

Most ladies will admit to themselves, if not 
aloud, that this conquest over an unworthy pas- 
sion, which, be it observed, is achieved before the 
unworthin-ss of the person is discovered, is no 
such easy task. And, no doubt, Constance 
would have been defeated in the struggle had it 
not been for an incarnation of feminine wisdom, 
in the person of a certain Aunt Margaret, who, 
aw committed a peccadillo in her youth, has 
built herself up into a beacon for the guidance 
of her family. Tutored by this sage lady, who, 
as a supplement to verbal teaching, takes her to 
see her insane mother, she glides quietly down to 
her grave a happy old maid, her earthly residence 
being an estate bequeathed to her by the head- 
strong young felo-de-se. 

In working out her grand moral, that inclina- 
tion is never to stand in the way of duty, Miss 
Jewsbury at the same time establishes two sub- 
servient morals, which are admirably conducive 
to her chief end; indeed, one of these contains 
the whole secret that has enabled her to achieve 
a successful solution of her problem. The mo- 
ral to which we refer may be couched in the 
maxim, “ Do not convert any human being into 
an ideal.” It isto the breach of this law that 
Miss Jewsbury traces that portion of human sor- 
row that consists in unavailing regrets, and with 
great art she makes the idols of female worship 
in the early part of the tale become absolutely 
repulsive in the eyes of their very worshippers 
towards the end, so that hearts that have been 
well nigh broken at the grief of a separation 
leap for joy that they have escaped such bad 
bargains. it she had made internal resignation, 
not fortified from without, the sole remedy for 
blighted love, her purpose would have been half- 
missed, and the majerity of her young lady 
readers would ‘have regretted that Constance 
Herbert did not marry Philip Marchmont after 
all, and allow the family Nemesis to settle the 
question of the hereditary madness at her own 
good pleasure. But when Philip comes back 
totally stripped of all means of fascination, and 
when the father of Constance, after being the 
object of almost —— lamentation, is re- 
vealed to Miss Wilmott (another victim of dis- 
appointment) ‘in a state not only unattractive 





but disgusting, the most sentimental readers 
must be convinced beyond the possibility of 
<— that things have turned out as well as they 
could. 

The other subservient moral is to the effect 
that sorrow is always to be accepted as a teacher 
and a purifier, and that, if it is regarded in this 
light, it will never become unbearable; only, we 
must take care not to break down under the first 
shock. This doctrine is closely connected with 
that of the anti-ideal maxim ; for, as one of the 
chief causes of excessive sorrow consists in the 
over-estimation of the lost article, an approxi- 
mation to a good wholesome sorrow is obviously 
attainable by setting down things at their proper 
worth. 

By reducing the story of Constance Herbert to 
a sort of ethical skeleton, we have endeavored 
to give our readers a notion of what German- 
ized Americans would call Miss G. Jewsbury’s 
present moral “stand-point.” To reclothe the 
skeleton with skin and muscle, they must pro- 
ceed to the book itself, where they will find the 
argument in favor of duty, the whole duty, and 
nothing but duty conveyed in the form of a pow- 
erful, highly interesting, and somewhat fantastic 
narrative. . 





To PRESERVE A Bouquet. A florist of many 
years’ experience gives the following receipt for 
preserving bouquets for an indefinite period 
which may be useful to our lady readers : — 
“ When you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly 
with fresh water. Then put it into a vessel con- 
taining some soap suds; this will nutrify the 
roots, and keep the flowers bright as new. Take 
the bouquet out of the suds every morning and 
lay it sideways (the stock entering first) into clean 
water, keep it there a minute or two, then take it 
out, and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with water. Replace it in the soap suds, and it 
will bloom as fresh as when first gathered. The 
soap suds need changing every three or four days. 
By observing these rules a bouquet can be kept 
bright and beautiful for at least a month, and will 
last still longer in a very able state ; but at- 
tention to the fair but frail creatures as directed 
above must be strictly observed, or all will 
perish.” ~ 





In the lives of the Saints we have many 
instances of the recovery of man’s lost power 
over the elements and creatures. The following 
Legend of St. Medard’s Bees is quoted in the 
Feminine Monarchie, at p. 138 :— 


“When a thief by night had stolen St. Med- 
ard’s Bees, they, in their master’s quarrel, leav- 
ing their hive, set upon the malefactor, and eag- 
erly paws him which i A soever he ran, 
would not cease stinging of him until they had 
made him (whether he would or no) to go back 
again to their master’s house ; and then, falling 
prostrate at his feet, submissively to cry him mer- 
cy for the crime committed. ich being done, 
so soon as the Saint extended unto him the 
hand of benediction, the Bees, like obedient ser- 
vants, did forthwith stay from persecuting him, 
and evidently yielded ‘themselves to the ancient 
possession and custody of their master.” 
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FOOD AND ITs 


From the Quarterly Review. 

1. Food, and its Adulterations ; composing the 
Reports of the Analytic Sanitary Commis- 
sion of the “ Lancet,” in the year 1851 to 1854 
inclusive. By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., 
Chief Analyst of the Commission. London - 
1855. 

. “ There’s Death in the Pot.” By Frederick 
Accum. London: 1820. 
. Des Falsifications des Substafices Alimen- 
taires et des moyens chimiques de les reconnai- 
tre. Par Jules Garnier et Ch. Harel. Paris. 
4. Dictionnaire des Altérations et Falsifications 
des Substances Alimentaires, Medicamen- 
teuses et Commerciales, avec Vindication des 
moyens de les reconnaitre. Par M. A. Che- 
vallier. Paris. 


eo ww 


A story is told of an.European who, 
wishing to convince a Brahmin of the folly of 
his faith in interdicting, as an article of ‘ 
anything that once possessed life, showed him 
by the aid of the microscope, that the very 
water which he drank was full of living things. 
The Indian, thus suddenly introduced to an 
unseen world, dashed the instrument to the 
ground, and reproached his teacher for hav- 
ing so wantonly destroyed the guiding princi- 

le of his life. We too have at home a Hin- 

00, in the shape of the believing British pub- 
lic, to whose eye Dr. Hassall nicely adjusts 
the focus of his microscope, and bids him be- 
hold what unseen villanies are daily perpe- 
trated upon his purse and person. 

The world at large has almost forgotten 
Accum’s celebrated work, “‘ Death in the Pot;” 
a new generation has indeed sprung up since it 
was written, and fraudulent tradesmen and 
manufacturers have gone on in silence, and, 
up to this time, in security, falsifying the food 
and picking the pockets of the people. Start- 
ling indeed as were the revelations in that 
remarkable book, yet it had little effect in re- 
forming the abuses it exposed. General de- 
nunciations of ers did not touch individ- 
uals of the craft, and they were consequentl 
not driven to improve the quality of their 
wares. The “Lancet” Commission went to 
work in a different manner. In Turkey, 
when of old they caught a baker giving false 
weight or adulterating the staff of life, they 
nailed his ear to the doorpost, “ pour encour- 
re les autres.” Dr. Hassall, like a modern 
Al Rachid, perambulated the town himself, or 
sent his trustworthy agents to purchase arti- 
cles, upon all of which the inexorable micros- 
cope was set to work, and every fraudulent 
sample, after due notice given, subjected its 
vendor to be pinned for ever to the terrible 
pages of the commissioner’s report. . In this 
manner direct responsibility was obtained. 
If the falsification denounced was not the 
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shift the blame upon the manufacturer, and 
thus the truth came out. 

A gun suddenly fired into a rookery could 
not cause a greater commotion than this pub- 
lication of the names of dishonest tradesmen ; 
nor does the daylight, when you lift a stone, 
startle ugly and loathsome things more quick- 
ly than the pencil of light, streaming through 
a querer lens, surprised in their naked 
ugliness the thousand and one illegal substan- 
ces which enter more or less into every de- 
scription of food that it will pay to adulterate. 
Nay, to such a pitch of refinement has the art 
of falsification of alimentary substances reach- 
ed, that the very articles used to adulterate 
are adulterated ; and while one tradesman is 
picking the pockets of his customers, a still 
more cunning rogue is, unknown to himself, 
deep in his own ! 

e manner in which food is adulterated is 
not only one of degree but of kind. The 
most simple of all sophistications, and that 
which is most harmless, is the mixture of in- 
ferior qualities of the same substance. In- 
deed, if the price charged were according to 
quality, it would be no fraud at all, but this 
adjustment rarely takes place. Seana, the 
mixture of cheaper articles of another kind; 
Thirdly, the surreptitious introduction of ma- 
terials which, taken in lange quantities, are 
prejudicial to health; and Fourthly, the ad- 
mixture of the most deadly poisons in order 
to improve the appearance of the article 
“ doctored.” 

The microscope alone is capable of detect- 
ing at one operation the nature and extent of 
the more harmless but general of these frauds. 
When once the investigator, by the aid of 
that instrument, has become familiar with the 
configurations of different kinds of the same 
chemically composed substances, he is armed 
with far greater detective power than chemi- 
cal agents could provide him with. Itis beyond 
the limit of the test-tube to show the mind 
the various forms of animal and vegetable life 
which exist in impure water; delicate as are 
its powers it could not indicate the presence 
of the sugar insect, or distinguish with uner- 
ring nicety an admixture of the common Cir- 
cuma arrowroot with the finer Maranta. 
Chemistry is quite capable of telling the com- 
ponent parts of any article: what are the defi- 
nite forms and natures of the various ingredi- 
ents which enter into a mixture it cannot so 
easily answer. This the microscope can at 
once effect, and in its present application con- 
sists Dr. Hassall’s advantage over all previous 
investigators in the same field. The preci- 
sion with which he is enabled to state the re- 
sult of his labors leaves no appeal; he shows 
his reader the intimate structures of a coffee- 


grain and of oak or mahogany sawdust ; and 





work of the retailer, he was glad enough to 


then a specimen of the two combined, sold un- 
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der the title of genuine Mocha. Many manu- 
facturers and retailers, who have been detected 
falsifying the food of the public, have threaten- 
ed actions, but they all flinched from the test 
of this unerring instrument. : 
The = of adulteration is so wide-spread 
and embraces so many of the items of the 
daily meal, that we scarcely know where to 
n—what corner of the veil first to lift. 
Let us hold up the cruet-frame, for example, 
and anal “ contents. There is — 
r (black and cayenne), vinegar, anchovy 
Sal Raves sauce—so thinks the un ing 
reader—let us show him what else beside. 
To begin with mustard. “ Best Durham,” or 
“ Superfine Durham,” no doubt it was pur- 
chased for, but we will summarily dismiss this 
substance by stating that it is impossible to 
— it pure at all; out of forty-two samples 
ught by Dr. Hassall at the best as well as 
inferior hens, all were more or less adulterat- 
ed with wheaten flour for bulk, and with tur- 
meric for color. Vinegar also suffers a dou- 
ble adulteration ; it is first watered, and then 
pungency is ass to it by the addition of 
sulphuric acid. A small quantity of this acid 
is allowed by law; and this is frequently tre- 
bled by the victuallers. The pepper-caster is 
another stronghold of fraud—fraud so long 
and openly practised, that we question if the 
t mass of the perpetrators even think 
ey are doing wrong. Among the milder 
forms of sophistication to which this article is 
subjected are to be found such ingredients as 
wheaten flour, ground rice, ground mustard- 
seeds, and _ linseed-meal. @ grocer main- 
tains a certain reserve as to the generality of 
the articles he employs in vitiating his wares, but 
pepper he seems to think is given up to him by 
e public to “ cook” in any manner he thinks 
fit. This he almost invariably does by the ad- 
dition of what is known in the trade as P. D., 
or pepper-dust, alias the sweepings from the 
ee But there is a lower 
epth still; P. D. is too Genuine a commodi- 
ty for some markets, and it is accordingly 
mixed with D. P. D., or dirt of pepper dust. 
A little book, published not long since, en- 
titled “The Successful Merchant,” which 
gives the minute trade history of a gentleman 
very much respected in Bristol, Samuel Bud- 
gett, Esq., affords us a bearing upon 
is P. D. which is worthy of notice :— 


In Mr. Budgett’s early days, says his biogra- 
pher, pepper was under a heavy tax, and in the 
trade sae tradition said .~ out - aor 
e expected to be mixed. In the 
hon pnt a cask, pitied P. D., containing 
something very like pepper-dust, wherewith it was 
usual to mix the pepper before sending it forth 
to serve the public. The trade tradition had ob- 
tained for the apocryphal P. D. a place amongst 
the standard articles of the shop, and on the 
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strength of that tradition it was vended for pep- 
per by men who thought they were honest. But 
as Samuel went on in life his ideas on trade 
morality grew clearer; this P. D. began to give 
him much discomfort. He thought upon it till 
he was satisfied that, after all that could be said, 
the thing was wrong; arrived at this conclusion, 
he felt that no blessing could light upon the place 
while it was there. He instantly decreed that P. 
D. should perish. It was night, but back he went 
to the shop, took the hypocritical cask, carried it 
out to the qu&rry, then staved it, and scattered 
P. D. among the clods, and slag, and stones. 


Would we could say that the reduction of 
the tax ree pepper had stimulated the hon- 
esty of ot — to act a similar part to 
that of Mr. Budgett, but P. D. flourishes as 
flagrantly as ever; and if every possessor of 
the article in London were to stave his casks 
in the roadway, as conscientiously as did the 
“ Successful Merchant,” there would be hard 
work for the scavengers. In the days of Ac- 
cum it was usual to manufacture pepper-corns 


out of oiled linseed-cake, clay, and cayenne 


pepper, formed into a mass, and then granu- 
: these fraudulent corns were mixed with 
the real, to the extent of 17 per cent. This 
form of imposition, like that of wooden nut- 
megs among our American friends, has, we 
are happy to say, long been abandoned. The 
adulterations we have mentioned are simply 
dirty and fraudulent, but in the cayenne-cruet 
we find, in addition, a deadly poison. Out of 
twenty-eight samples submitted to examina- 
tion, no less than twenty-four were adulterat- 
ed with white Pera ery brickdust, salt, 

und rice, and deal sawdust, by way of giv- 
ing bulk; but as all of these tend to lighten 
the color, it is necessary to heighten it to the 
required pitch, And what is employed to do 
this? Hear and tremble, old Indians, and 
lovers of high seasoned food—with RED LEAD. 
Out of twenty-eight samples, red lead, and 
often in poisonous quantities, was present in 
thirteen! Who knows how many “ yellow 
admirals at Bath have fallen victims to their 
cayenne-cruets ? Nor can it be said that the 
small quantity taken at a time could do no per- 
manent mischief, for lead belongs to the class 
of poisons which are cumulative in their ef- 
fects. 

He who loves cayenne, as a rule is fond of 
curry-powder, and here also the poisonous 
oxide is to be found in large quantities. Some 
years ago a certain amiable duke recommend- 
ed the laboring population, during a season of 
famine, to take a pinch of this condiment 
every morning before going to work, as 
“warm and comforting to the stomach.” If 
they had followed his advice, thirteen out of 
every twenty-eight persons would have imbib- 
ed a slow poison. Dhose who are in the habit 
of using curry, generally take it in consider- 
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able quantities, and thus the villanous falsifi- 
cation plays a more deadly part than even in 
cayenne pepper. Imagine a man for years 
rtinaciously painting his stomach with red 
! We do not know whether medical sta- 
tistics prove that paralysis prevails much 
among “ Nabobs,” but of this we may be sure, 
that there could be no more fruitful source of 
it than the two favorite stimulants we have 
named. 

The great staple articles of food are not 

subject to adulteration in the same proportion 
as many other articles of minor demand. We 
need scarcely say that meat is exempt so long 
as it remains in the condition of joints, but im- 
mediately it is prepared in any shape in which 
its original fibre and form can be hidden, the 
spirit of craft begins to work. The public 
have always had certain prejudices against 
sausages and polonies for example, and, if we 
are to believe a witness examined on oath be- 
fore the Smithfield Market Commissioners in 
1850, not without reason. It is a very old 
joke that there are no live donkeys to be 
ound within twenty miles of Epping; but if 
ail the asinine tribe in England were to fall 
victims to the chopping machine, we question 
if they could supply the a-la-mode, polony, 
and sausage establishments. Mr. J. Harper, 
for instance, being under examination, upon 
being asked what ‘became of the diseased meat 
brought into London, replied :— 


It is purchased by the soup-shops, sausage- 
makers, the a-la-mode beef and meat-pie shops, 
etc. There is one soup-shop, | believe, doing five 
nundred pounds per week in diseased meat; this 
firm has a large foreign trade (thank goodness !) 
The trade in diseased meat is very alarming, as 
anything in the shape of flesh can be sold at 
about one penny per pound, or eight pence per 
stone * * * * TIT am certain that if one 
hundred carcases of cows were lying dead in the 
neighborhood of London, I could get them all 
sold within twenty-four hours; it don’t matter 
what they died of. 


Tt must not be imagined that the a-la-mode 
beef interest is supplied with this carrion by 
needy men, whose necessities may in some de- 
gree palliate their evil dealings. In proof of 
this we quote further from Mr. Harper's evi- 
dence. In answer to the question, “ [s there 
any slaughtering of bad meat in the country, 
for the supply of the London market ?” he 
says— 


The London market is very extensively sup- 
lied with diseased meat from the country. 
here are three insurance-offices in London in 
which graziers can insure their beasts from dis- 
ease: it was the practice of one of these offices to 
send the unsound animals dying from disease to 
their own slaughter-houses, situate a hundred 
and sixty miles from London, to be dressed and 
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sent to the London market. * * * Cattle, 
sheep, etc., are insared inst all kinds of dis- 
eases, and one of the conditions is, that the dis- 
eased animal, when dead, becomes the property 
of the insurance company, the party insuring re- 
ceiving two-thirds of the value of the par and 
one-third of the salvage ; or, in other words, 
one-third of the amount the beast is sold for 
when dead. 


Upon being asked, “Do you believe it is 
still the habit of this company to send up 
ef diseased animals to London ?” he re- 
puec-— 


Yes, I do; until lately they were regularly 
consigned to a meat-salesman in Newgate Market 
of the name of Mathews, * * * The larger 
quantities are sold to people who manufacture it 
into soup, meat-pies, sausages, etc. 


We have no wish to destroy the general, 
robust appetite of the persons who visit suc 
shops by any gratuitous disclosure, but we 
question whether the more hungry crossing- 
sweeper would look any more with a longi 
eye upon the huge German sai rich an 
inviting as they appear, if, like Mr. Harper, 
he knew the too probable antecedents of their 
contents. The only other preparations of 
flesh open to adulteration are preserved meats. 
Some years ago “ the Goldner canister busi- 
ness” so excited the public against this in- 
valuable method of storing perishing articles 
of food, that a prejudice has existed against it 
ever since—and a more senseless prejudice 
could not be. Goldner’s process, since adopt- 
ed by Messrs. Cooper and Aves, is simple and 
beautiful. The provisions, being placed in 
tin canisters having their covers soldered 
down, are plunged up to their necks in a bath 
of chloride of calcium (@ preparation which 
imbibes a great heat without boiling), and 
their contents are speedily cooked; at the 
same time, all the air in the meat, and some of 
the water, are expelled in the form of steam, 
which issues from a pin-hole in the lid. The 
instant the cook ascertains the process to be 
complete, he drops a plug of solder upoh the 
hole, and the mass is thus hermetically sealed. 
Exclusion of air, and coagulation of the al- 
bumen, are the two conditions, which enable 
us to hand the most delicate flavored meats 
down to remote generations,—for as long, in 
fact, as a stout painted tin canister can main- 
tain itself intact against the oxidating effect of 
the atmosphere. We have ourselves partaken 
lately of a duck that was winged, and of milk 
that came from the cow as long as eight years 
ago. Fruit which had been gathered whilst 
the free-trade struggle was still going on, we 
found as delicate in flavor as though it bed jue 
been plucked from the branch. Out of the 
many cases of all kinds. of provisions opened 
and examined by Dr. Hassall, scarcely any 
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have been found to be bad. Ata time when 
the graves of so many of our soldiers in the 
Crimea may be justly inscribed, “ Died of salt 
pork,” we cannot forbear to call attention to a 
neglected means of feeding our troops with 
and nutritious food, instead of with the 
tough fibre called meat, from which half the 
blood-making qualities have been extracted by 
the process of boiling, whilst the remainin 
is rendered indigestible by the action of 
salt, and poisonous by the extraction of one 
of its most important constituents. It would 
seem as if we were living in the days of An- 
son, who lost 626 men of scurvy, out of a crew 
of 961, before he could reach the island of 
Juan Fernandez, or of the still later cruise of 
Sir C. Hardy, who sent 3500 to hospital with 
this fatal disease, after a six weeks’ sail with 
the Channel fleet. It may be urged that the 
sailors have not sickened on salt pork ; but 
while they have the necessary amount of pot- 
ass, which the stomach requires to make blood, 
in the lime-juice served out to them, our 
troops were without this indispensable accom- 
paniment, and consequently died. In the pre- 
served meats, which are made up with pota- 
toes and other vegetables, the needful potass 
exists, and such food may be forwarded to the 
Crimea as cheaply as the pernicious salt junk 
which is patronized by the Government. 
Bread, the t blood-producer, claims par- 
ticular attention. It often surprises persons 
who walk about the metropolis to find that 
prices vary according to the locality :—thus 
the loaf that costs in the Borough or the New 
Cut 7d. a quartern, is 10}d. at the West End. 
Can plate-glass windows and rent cause all 
this difference? Certainly not. We are 
glad, however, to find that many of the adul- 
terations mentioned by our older writers have 
vanished with free trade. Prince and Accum 
mention plaster of Paris, bone-dust, the meal 
of other cereal grains, white clay, alum, sul- 
phate of copper, potatoes, ete. All of these 
sophistications have disappeared with the ex- 
ception of potatoes, which are occasionally em- 
ployed when the difference between their 
value and that of flour makes it worth while 
for the baker or miller to introduce them. 
When we see a loaf marked under the market- 
price, we may rest assured that it is made of 
flour ground from inferior and damaged wheat. 
In order to bring this up to the required color, 
and to destroy the sour taste which often be- 
longs to it, bakers are in the habit of intro- 
ducing a mixture called in the trade “ hards” 
and “ stuff,” which is nothing more than alum 
and salt, kept prepared in large quantities by 
the druggists. é quantity of alum neces- 
‘sary to render bread white is certainly not 
great—Mitchel! found that it ranged from 116 
ins to 34} grains in the four pound loaf— 
t the great advantage the baker derives 
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from it, in addition to improving the color of 
his wares, is, that it absorbs b age quantity 
of water, which he sells at the present time at 
the rate of 2d. a pound. Out of 28 loaves of 
bread bought in every quarter of the metro- 
polis, Dr. Hassall did not find one free from 
the adulteration of alum, and in some of the 
samples he found considerable quantities. As 
a general rule, the lower the neighborhood, 
the cheaper the bread, and the greater the 

uantity of this “hards” or “ stuff” intro- 
| We must not, however, lay all the 
blame upon the baker. This was satisfactorily 
shown by the Sanitary Commissioners, when 
dealing with the bread sold by the League 
Bread Company, whose advertisement to the 
following effect is constantly to be seen in the 
“ Times.” 


The object for which the above Company was 
established, and is now in operation, is to ensure 
to the public bread of a pure and nutritious char- 
acter. Experience daily proves how much our 
health is dependent upon the quality and purity 
of our food, consequently how important it is 
that an article of such universal consumption as 
bread should be free from adulteration. That 
various diseases are caused by the use of alum 
and other deleterious ingredients in the manu- 
facture of bread, the testimony of many eminent 
men will fully corroborate. Pure unadulterated 
bread, full weight, best quality, and the lowest 
possible price. 


Upon several samples of this pure bread, 
urchased of various agents of the Company, 
ing tested, they were found to be contami- 
coil with alum! Here was a discovery. 
The Company protested that the analyses 
were worthless; and all their workmen made 
a solemn declaration that they had never used 
any alum whilst in their employ. The agents 
of the Company also declared that they never 
sold any but their bread. The analyst looked 
again through his microscope, and again re- 
iterated his charge, that alum their bread con- 
tained. It was then agreed to test the flour 
supplied to the Company, and three samples 
were proved to contain the obnoxious mate- 
rial. us we find that the miller still, in 
some instances, maintains his doubtful reputa- 
tion, and is at the bottom of this roguery. 
Our succeeding remarks will fall, we fear, 
like a bomb upon many a tea-table, and stag- 
ger teetotalism in its stronghold. A drunk- 
ard’s stomach is sometimes exhibited at total- 
abstinence lectures, in every stage of conges- 
tion and inflammation, painted up to match 
the fervid eloquence of the lecturer. If tea 
is our only refuge from the frightful maladies 
entailed upon us 7 fermented liquors, we 
fear the British public is in a perplexing di- 
lemma. Ladies, there is death in the teapot! 





Green-tea drinkers, beware! There has al- 








ones Seem” 
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ways been a vague idea afloat in the public 
mind about hot copper plates—a suspicion 
that gunpowder and hyson do not come by 
their color honestly. The old Duchess of 
Marlborough used to boast that she came into 
the world before “ nerves were in fashion.” 
We feel half inclined to believe this joke had 
a great truth in it; for since the introduc- 
tion of tea, nervous complaints of all kinds 
have greatly increased ; and we need not look 
far to find one at least of the causes in the 
teapot. There is no such a thing as pure 
green tea to be met with in England. It is 
adulterated in China; and we have latel 
learnt to adulterate it at home almost as ool 
as the cunning Asiatic. The pure green tea 
made from the most delicate green leaves 
grown upon manured soil, such as the Chinese 
use themselves, is, it is true, wholly untaint- 
ed; and we are informed that its beauti- 
ful bluish bloom, like that upon a grape, is 
iven by the third process of roasting which 
it undergoes. The enormous demand for a 
moderate —- green tea which has arisen 
both in England and China since the opening 
of the trade has led the Hong merchants to 
imitate this ges color; and this they do 
so successfully as to deceive the ordinary 
judges of the article. Black tea is openly 
colored in the neighborhood of Canton in the 
most wholesale manner. 

Mr. Robert Fortune, in his very interest- 
ing work,“ The Tea Districts of China and 
India,” gives us a good description of the man- 
ner in which this coloring * compe is perform- 
ed, as witnessed by himself :— 


Having procured a portion of Prussian-blue, 
he threw it into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a 
chemist’s mortar, and crushed it into a very fine 
powder. At the same time a quantity of gyp- 
sum was produced and burned in the charcoal 
fires which were then roasting the teas. The ob- 
ject of this was to soften it, in order that it might 
be readily pounded into a very fine powder, in 
the same manner as the Prussian-blue had been. 
The gypsum, having been taken out of the fire 
after a certain time had elapsed, readily crumbled 
down, and was reduced to powder in the mortar. 
These two substances, having been thus pre- 
pared, were then mixed together in the propor- 
tion of four parts of gypsum to three parts of 
Prussian-blue, and formed a light blue powder, 
which was then ready for use. 

This coloring matter was applied to the teas 
during the process of roasting. About five min- 
utes before the tea was removed from the pans 
—the time being regulated by the burning of a 
joss-stick—the superintendent took a small por- 
celain spoon, and with it he scattered a portion 
of the coloring matter over the leaves in each 
pan. The workmen then turned the leaves round 
rapidly with both hands, in order that the color 
might be equally diffused. During this part of 
the operation the hands of the workmen were 
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quite blue. I could not help thinking if any 
green-tea drinkers had been present during the 
operation, their taste would have been corrected 
and I believe improved. 

One day an English gentleman in Shanghae, 
being in conversation with some Chinese from 
the m-tea country, asked them what reason 
they had for dyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not be better without undergoing this process. 
They acknowledged that tea was much better 
when prepared without having any such ingre- 
dients mixed with it, and that they never drank 
dyed teas themselves, but justly remarked, that, 
as foreigners seemed to prefer having a mixture of 
Prussian blue and m with their tea to make it 
look uniform and pretty, and as these ingre- 
dients were cheap enough, the Chinese had no 
objection to supply them, especially as such teas 
always fetched a higher price. 

I took some trouble to ascertain precisely the 
quantity of coloring matter used in the process 
of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the view 
of assisting others, either at home or abroad, in 
the art of coloring, but simply to show green-tea 
drinkers in England, and more particularly in 
the United States of America, what quantity of 
Prussian-blue and gypsum they imbibe in the 
course of one year To 144 lbs. were applied 8 
mace 24 candareens of coloring matter, or rather 
more than an ounce. To every hundred pounds 
of colored green tea consumed in England or 
America, the consumer actually drinks more 
than half a pound of Prussian-blue and gypsum. 
And yet, tell the drinkers of this colored tea that 
the Chinese eat cats and dogs, and they will hold 
up their hands in amazement and pity the poor 
Celestials. 


If the Chinese use it in these quantities to 
tinge the genuine leaf, how much more must 
the English employ in making up afresh ex- 
hausted leaves ! That every spoonful of hy- 
son or gunpowder contains a considerable 
quantity of this deleterious dye will be seen 
by any one who places a pinch upon a fine 
sieve, and pours upon it a ony stream of 
water, when the tinging of the liquid will 
show at once the extent of the adulteration, 
and the folly of drinking painted tea. Assam 
tea, though not so inviting in color, 1s free from 
adulteration. A word to the wise is enough. 
Of fifty samples of green tea analyzed by 
Dr. Hassall, were adulterated. ere 1s 
one particular kind which is almost entirely a 
manufactured article—gunpowder, both black 
and green—the former being called scented 
caper. Both have a large admixture of what 
is termed “lye tea,” or a compound of sand, 
dirt, tea-dust, and broken-down portions of 
other leaves worked together with gum into 
small nodules. This detestable compound, 
which, according to Mr. Warrington,* who 
has analyzed it, contains forty-five per cent. 


* In an article upon the teas of commerce, which 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of tlie Chemical 








Society for July, 1851. 
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of earthy matter, is manufactured both in 
China and in England, for the express pur- 
of adulterating tea. When mixed with 
“scented caper” it is “ faced” with black 
lead; when with gunpowder, Prussian-blue ; 
turmeric and French chalk give it the requir- 
ed bloom. Mr. Warrington states that about 
750,000 Ibs. of this spurious tea has been im- 
ported into Great Britain within eighteen 
months! Singularly enough, the low-priced 
teas are the only genuine ones. Every sam- 
le of this class which was analyzed by Dr. 
Hassall proved to be eo. pure. Here at 
least the poor have the advantage of the bet- 
ter classes, who pay a higher price to be in- 
jured in their health by a painted beverage. 
The practice of redrying used-up leaves is 
also carried on to some extent in England. 
Mr. George Philips, of the Inland Revenue 
Office, states that in 1843 there were no less 
than eight manufactories for the purpose of 
redrying tea-leaves in London alone, whilst 
there were many others in different parts of 
the country. These manufacturers had agents 
who bought up the used leaves from hotels, 
clubs, coffeehouses, etc., for twopence-half- 
— and threepence per Ib. ith these 
ves, others of various trees were used, and 
very fine pekoe still flourishes upon the haw- 
thorn-bushes, sloe-trees, ete., around the me- 
tropolis. As late as the year 1851 the follow- 
ing account of the proceedings of one of these 
nefarious manufacturers appeared in “ The 
Times :—” 


Clerkenwell.—Edward South and Louisa his 
wife were placed at the bar before Mr. Combe, 
charged by Mr. Inspector Brennan of the E divi- 
sion with being concerned in the manufacture 
of spurious tea. It appeared from the state- 
ment of the Inspector that, in consequence of 
information that the prisoners and others were 
in the habit of carrying on extensive traffic in 
manufacturing spurious tea on the premises sit- 
uate at 27}, Clerkenwell Close, Clerkenwell 
Green, on Saturday evening, at about seven 
o'clock, the witness, in company with Serjeant 
Cole, proceeded to the house, where they found 
the prisoners in an apartment busily engaged in 
the manufacture of spurious tea. There was an 
extensive furnace, before which was suspended 
an iron pan, containing sloe-leaves and tea- 
leaves, which they were in the practice of pur- 
chasing from coffeeshop-keepers after being used. 
On searching the place they found an immense 
quantity of used tea, bay-leaves, and every de- 
scription of spurious ingredients for the purpose 
of manufacturing illicit tea, and they were mixed 
with a solution of gum and a quantity of copper- 
as. The woman was employed in stirring about 
the bay-leaves and other composition with the 
solution of gum in the pan; aud in one part of 
the room there was a large quantity of spurious 
stuff, the exact imitation of genuine tea. In a 


-leaves, and sloe- 


back room they found ave hundred pounds 
y 


weight of redried tea-leaves, 


leaves, all s on the floor drying. .... Mr 
Brennan added that the prisoners had pursued 
yy ae ~ oe and were 
in the habit o n grocers, 
chandlers, and others Png om Hg 


This poisonous, imitation green tea, “ so 
largely supplied to country grocers,” was no 
doubt used for adulterating other green teas 
already dosed with Prussian-blue, turmeric, etc. 
These have found their way into many a coun- 
try home of small means. When the nephew 
comes on a visit, or the curate calls of an after- 
noon, the ordinary two spoonfuls of black are 
“ improved” with “ just a dash of green,” and 
the poor innocent gentleman wonders after- 
wards what it can be that keeps him awake all 


a 

e often hear the remark from old-fashioned 
people that we have never had any good tea 
since the monopoly of the East India Company 
was broken up: in this remark there is some 
truth and much error. There can be no 

sible doubt that the higher priced teas have fall- 
en off since the trade has been open, as the 
buyers of the Company were perfectly aware of 
the frauds perpetrated by the Hong merchants, 
and never allowed a spurious article to be ship- 
ped. On the other hand, the great reduction 
which has taken place in the price of the com- 
mon black teas, on account of the cessa- 
tion of the monopoly and the reduction of the 
duty, has in a great measure destroyed the 
English manufacture of spurious tea from in- 
pe ayn ag 29 —— ornod — os for- 
merly took e may be ju rom a 

of the Committee of the House of Comets Is 
1783, which states that no less than four mil- 
lions of pounds were annually manufactured 
from sloe and ash leaves in different parts of 
England ; and this, be it remembered, when 
the whole quantity of genuine tea sold by the 
East India Company did not amount to more 
than six millions of pounds annually. 

If the better class of black and all green teas* 
are thus vilely adulterated, the reader may 
fancy he can at least take refuge in coffee — 
alas! in too many cases he will only avoid 
Scylla to fall into bdis. Coffee, as gene- 
rally sold in the metropolis and in all 
towns, is adulterated even more than tea. The 
Treasury Minute, which allowed it to be mixed 
with chicory, is at the head and front of the of- 
fending. In the year 1840, this celebrated 
Minute was issued by the sanction of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir C. Wood, 
the immediate consequence of which was that 
grocers began to mix it with pure coffee in 
very large quantities, quite ry ogee | to inform 
the public of the nature of the mixture, and 
neglecting at the same time to lower the price. 


* Assam tea is the only exception to this rule. 





but very little of it is imported. 
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The evil became so. t that upon the in- 
stallation of the Derby administration Mr. 
Disraeli ised to rescind this license to 
adulterate ; but before the promise was re- 
deemed, the administration was rescinded it- 
self. Mr. Gladstone, upon his acceptance of 
office, loath, it appears, to injure the chicory in- 
terest, modified he original Minute, but al- 
lowed the amalgamation to continue, provided 
the package was labelled — “ Mixture of 
Chicory and Coffee.” It was speedily found, 
however, that this announcement became so 
confounded with other printing on the label 
that it was not easily distinguishable, and in 
consequence it was provided that the words — 
“ This is sold as a mixture of Chicory and Cof- 
fee,” should be printed by themselves on one 
side of the canister. It may be asked, What is 
the nature of this ingredient, that the right to 
mix it with coffee should be maintained by two 
Chancellors of the Exchequer during a period 
of fifteen years as jealously as though it were 
some important — of our constitution ? 
Chicory, to say the best of it, is an insipid root, 
totally destitute of any nourishing or refreshing 
quality, being utterly deficient in any nitrogen- 
ized principle, whilst there are strong doubts 
whether it is not absolutely hurtful to the ner- 
vous system. Professor Beer, the celebrated 
oculist of Vienna, forbids the use of it to his pa- 
tients, considering it to be the cause of amau- 
rotic blindness. een supposing it to be per- 
fectly harmless, we have a material of the value 
of 8d. per lb., which the grocer is allowed to mix 
ad likitum with one worth 1s, 4d. If the poor got 
the benefit of the adulteration, there might be 
some excuse for permitting the admixture of 
chicory, but it is proved that the combination 
is sold in many shops at the same price as pure 
coffee. Analyses made by Dr. ll, of up- 
wards of a hundred different samples of coffee, 
purchased in all parts of the metropolis before 
the issuing of the order for the labelling of the 
packages “ chicory and coffee,” proved that, in 
a@ great number of cases, articles sold: as 
“finest Mocha,” “choice Jamaica coffee,” 
“superb coffee,” etc., contained, in some 
cases, very little coffee at all; in others, “ only 
a fifth, a third, half,” etc., the rest being made 
up mainly of chicory. Nothing is more indica- 
tive of the barefaced frauds perpetrated by 
grocers upon the public than the manner in 
which they go out of their way to puff in the 
grossest style the most abominable trash. The 
report of the Sanitary Commission gives many 
examples of these puffs and announcements, 
which, we are informed, are kept set up at the 

rinters’, and may be had in any quantities. 

e quote one as an example : — 


JOHN ’s Corres, 
The richness, flavor, and strength of which are not 
to be surpassed. 
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Coffee has now become an article of consump- 
tion among all classes of the community. Hence 
the importance of supplying an article of such a 
character as to encourage its consumption in 
preference to beverages the use of which promotes 
@ vast amount of misery. 

John ’s coffee meets the requirement of 
the age; and, as a natural result, the celebrity to 
which it has attained is wholly unparallele. Its 
peculiarity consists in its possessing that rich aro- 
matic flavor, combined with great strength and 
deliciousness, which is to be found alone in the 
choicest mountain growths. It may, with perfect 
truth be stated, that no article connected with 
domestic economy has given such general satisfac- 
tion, and the demand for it is rapidly increasing. 








John ’s establishment, both for extent 
and capability, is the first in the empire. 
Observe ! 





Every canister of John ’s coffee bears 
his signature, without which none is genuine. 


At the end of this puff the analyst places the 
words — “ Adulierated with a considerable 
quantity of chicory !” 

More erudite grocers treat us to the puff lite- 
rary, as in the following instance : — 


Rich-flavored coffees fresh roasted daily. 
USE OF COFFEE IN TURKEY. 

Sandys, the translator of Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses, and who travelled in Turkey in 1610, gives 
the following passage in his Travailes, p. 53 
(edit. 1657). Speaking of the Turks, he says: 
— “Although they be destitute of taverns, yet 
have they their coffee-houses, which sometimes 
resemble them. There sit they chatting most of 
the day, and sip of a drink called coffa, of the 
berry that it is made of, in little china dishes, as 
hot as they can suffer it, black as soot, which 
helpeth, as they say, digestion and procureth 
alacrity.” 


This pleasant sample of the puff indirect 
has also appended to it the naked sentence : — 


“ Adulterated with chicory, of which not less 
than half the sample consists.” 


The worst kinds of adulterated coffee are to 
be found in that which is sold in canisters. 
The value of the tin envelope cannot be less 
than 2d. ; and, as the coffee so sold is charged 
at the same price as that in a paper wrapper, it 
must be evident that a more extensi¥e adul- 
teration is necessary in order to make up the 
difference. Such, upon examination, proves to 
be the case, as it appeared — 


That the whole twenty-nine packages, bottles, 
and canisters submitted to analysis, with a single 
exception.* were adulterated. 

That in these twenty-eight adulterated samples 
the falsification consisted of so-called chicory, 





*That sold by Messrs. Dakin of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 
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which in many instances constituted the chief part 
of the article. 

That three of the samples contained mangold- 
wurzel, and two of them roasted wheat-flour. 


We have said it often happens that the 
adulterations are adulterated. Chicory is an 
instance of it. The original fraud is found to 
have ramified in an endless manner ; and Sir 
Charles Wood will, doubtless, be astonished to 
hear of the hideous crop of falsifications his 
most unfortunate order caused to spring 
out of the ground. 

Immediately the process of transforming 
chicory into coffee became legalized by the 
Government, that article came into very ex- 
tensive consumption, and factories were set up 
especially for its secret manufacture. The 
reason for this secrecy may be gathered from 
the list of articles which are ie to subserve 
the purpose: roasted wheat, ground acorns, 
roasted carrots, scorched beans, roasted pars- 
nips, mangold-wurzel, lupin-seeds, dog’s bis- 
cuits, burnt sugar, red earth, roasted horse- 
chestnuts, and, above and beyond all, baked 
horses’ and bullocks’ livers. This statement rests 
upon the authority of Mr. P. G. Simmonds, in 
a work entitled “ Coffee as it is, and as it 
ought to be : — 


In various parts of the metropolis (he says), 
but more especially in the east, are to be found 
liver-bakers. These men take the livers of oxen 
and horses, bake them, and grind them into a 
powder, which they sell to the low-priced coffee- 
shopkeepers, at from four-pence to six-pence 

r lb., horse’s-liver coffee being the highest price. 

t may be known by allowing the coffee to stand 
until cold, when a thick pellicle or skin would be 
found on the top. It goes farther than coffee, and 
is generally mixed with chicory, and other vegeta- 
ble imitations of coffee. 


In confirmation of this horrible statement, 
the Sanitary Commissioners of the Lancet state 
that, on analysis, this substance which 


possessed a disagreeable animal smell, ... con- 
sisted of some imperfectly charred animal matter. 


The new regulation, enjoining grocers to sell 
coffee and chicory properly labelled as such, 
is, no doubt, haved in respectable shops ; 
but in the low neighborhoods the mixture, as 
before, is passed off for genuine Mocha. How- 
ever, the purchaser has the means of protection 
in his own hands: if he prefers coffee pure, 
let him buy the roasted berry and grind it 
himself ; he will thus be sure of having the 
real article, and will get it in greater perfection 
than by purchasing it ready ground. 

In close proximity to the tea and coffee ae 
stand the milk-jug and the sugar-basin. What 
find we here ? iN few years the town was 
frightened from its propriety by a little work 
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entitled “ Observations on London Milk,” 
published by a medical gentleman of the name 
of Rugg, which gave some fearful disclosures 
relative to the manner in which London milk 
was adulterated. Dr. Hassall’s analyses go to 
show that, with the exception of the produce 
of the “ iron-tailed cow,” none of the — 
defilements really exist, and that the milkman 
is a sadly-maligned individual. Water is add- 
ed in quantities varying in different samples 
from 10 to 50 per cent.; and in the more un- 
fashionable parts of the town ail the cream is 
abstracted to be forwarded to the West End. 
If milk must be adulterated in large towns, 
water is undoubtedly the most ha: ingre- 
dient ; at the same time it will be seen what a 
fraud is perpetrated upon the public by sell- 
ing milky water at 4d. a quart. 

t the London milking-pail goes as often 
to the pump as the cow we have no manner 
of doubt. To bring the diluted goods up toa 
delicate cream color, it is common to swing 
round a ball of annatto in the can; and other 
careful observers and writers upon the adul- 
teration of food have detected flour, starch, 
and treacle. All medical men know that chil- 
dren are often violently disordered by their 
morning or evening portion,—an effect which 
could not come from the mere admixture of 
water—and we must confess that we our 
selves believe the milkman to be a very wick- 
ed fellow. 

We are afraid, if we look into the sugar- 
basin, we shall not find much more comfort 
than. in the milk-jug. We refer here to the 
ordinary brown sugars, such as are generally 
used at the breakfast-table for coffee. It is 
scarcely possible to procure moist sugar which 
is not infested with animalcule of the acari 
genus, a most disgusting class of creatures. In 
many samples of sugars they swarni to that 
extent that the mass moves with them; and 
in almost every case, by dissolving a spoonful 
in a wine-glass of water, dozens of them can 
be detected by the naked eye, either floatin 
upon the liquid or adhering to the edge o 
the glass. Those who are in the habit of 
“ handling ” sugars, as it is termed, are liable 
to a skin affection called the grocer’s itch, 
which is believed to be occasioned by these 
living inhabitants of our sugar-basins. Hor- 
rible as it is to think that such creatures are 
an article in daily use, we cannot charge the 
grocer directly with their introduction ; the 
evil is, however, increased by the manner in 
which he mixes, or “ handles,” as it is termed 
in the trade, rgpet gem sugars with musco- 
vados, bastards, and other inferior kinds, in 
which the animalcule abound. In addition to 
this foreign animal element, grocers sometimes 
mix flour with their sugar, and if we are to 
put any credit in popular belief, sand; but 
of the presence of this gritty ingredient we 
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have never seen any trustworthy evidence. 
Nevertheless we have said enough to show that 
the tea-dealer and grocer do their best to sup- 
ply the proverbial “ peck of dirt” which all of 
us must eat before we die. Would that we 
were fed with nothing more deleterious or re- 
pulsive! Let us see, however, the base ad- 
mixtures one is liable to swallow in taking— 


A Cur or TEA ora Cur oF CoFFEE. 


In the Tea. In the Coffee. 
If Green— Chicory. 
eeatne Sine. In the Chicory 
urmeric, le 
China clay or French 
chalk, Roast wheat. 
Used tea-leaves. » acorn. 
Copperas. » mangel-wurzel, 
» beans. 
If Black— » carrots 
Gum. ” — 
Black lead. » Jupin-seeds, 
Dutch pink. » dog-biscuit. 
Used tea-leaves. » horse-chestnuts. 


Leaves of the ash, sloe, 
hawthorn, and of many Oxide of iron. 
other kinds. Mahogany saw-dust. 
Baked horse’s liver. 
n bullock’s liver. 


In the Milk. 
On an average 25 per ct. In the Milk. 
of water. Water 25 per cent. 
Annatto. Annatto. 
Treacle. Flour. 
Flour, Treacle. 
Oxide of Iron, Oxide of Iron. 
And other unknown in- And other unknown 
gredients. ingredients. 
In the Sugar. In the Sugar. 
If Brown— If Brown— 
Wheat flour. Wheat flour. 
Hundreds of the sugar § Hundreds of the su- 
insect. gar insect, 
If White— If White— 
Albumen of bullock’s Albumen of bullock’s 
blood. blood. 


As we perceive the teetotallers are petition- 
ing Parliament and agitating the towns for the 
closing of ey ee ge we beg to present 
them, in either hand, with a cup of the above 
mixtures, with the humble hope that means 
will be found by them to supply the British 
public with some drink a little A deleterious 
to health, a little more pleasant to the palate, 
and somewhat less disgusting to the feelings. 
Some of the sugar impurities may be avoided 
by using the crystalized East Indian kind— 
the size of the crystals not permitting of its 
— adulterated with inferior sorts. 

e shall not dwell upon cocoa further than 
to state that it is a still rarer thing to obtain it 
pure, than either tea or coffee. The almost 
universal adulterations are sugar, starch, and 
flour, together with red coloring matter, gener- 
ally some ferruginous earth ; whilst, as far as 


coa is only distinguished from other kinds by 
the small quantity of that substance contained 
in it. 

There is scarcely an article on the break- 
fast-table, in fact, which is what it seems to be. 
The butter, if salt, is adulterated with between 
20 and 30 per cent. of water. A merchantin 
this trade tells the “ Lancet” that “ between 
40,000 and 50,000 casks of adulterated butter 
are annually sold in London, and the trade 
knows it as well as they know a bad shilling.” 
Lard when cheap also finds its way to the but- 
ter-tub. Perhaps those who flatter themselves 
that they use nothing but “ Epping ” will not 
derive much consolation from the following let- 
ter, also published in the same journal :— 


To tHe EpiTor or THE LANCET. 


§S1r,—Having taken apartments in the house 
of a butterman, I was suddenly awoke at three 
o’clock one morning with a noise in the lower 
~ of the house, and alarmed on perceiving a 
ight below the door of my bedroom ; —- 
the house to be on fire, I hurried down stairs. 
found the whole family busily occupied, and, on 
my expressing alarm at the house being on fire, 
they jocosely informed me they were merel 
ing pping butter. They unhesitatingly informed 
me of the whole process. For this purpose they 
made use of fresh salted butter of a very inferior 
quality ; this was repeatedly washed with water 
in order to free it from the salt. This being ac- 
complished, the next process was to wash it fre- 
quently with milk, and the manufacture was 
completed by the addition of a small quantity 
of sugar. The amateurs of fresh Epping butter 
were supplied with this dainty, which yielded my 
ingenious landlord a profit of at least 100 per 
cent., besides establishing his shop as being sup- 
plied with Epping butter from one of the first- 
rate dairies 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Srupenr. 


If we try marmalade as a succedaneum, we 
are no better off—at least if we put any faith 
in “real Dundee, an excellent substitute for 
butter,” to be seen piled in heaps in the cheap 
grocers’ windows. Dr. Hassall’s analysis 
proves that this dainty is adulterated to a large 
extent with turnips, apples, and carrots: we 
need not grumble so much at these vegetable 
mem excepting on the score that it is a 
raud to sell them at 7d a-pound ; but there is 
the more startling fact that, in twelve out of 
fourteen samples analyzed, copper was detect- 
ed «.d sometimes in large and deleterious 
quantities ! 

Accum, in his “ Death in the Pot,” quotes 
from cookery-books of*reputation in his day, 
recipes which make uninitiated persons stare. 
For instance, “‘ Modern Cookery, or the En 
lish Housewife,” gives the following serious 
rections “ to make Greening : ”— 





we can see, what is termed homeopathic co- 


“Take a bit of verdigris the bigness of an 
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hazel-nut, finely powdered, half a pint of dis- 
tilled vinegar, and a bit of alum-powder, with 
a little baysalt; put all in a bottle and shake 
it, and let it stand till clear. Put a small tea- 
spoonful into codlings, or whatever you wish to 
green!” 

Again, the “ English Housekeeper,” a book 
which ran through eighteen editions, directs— 
“to make pickles green boil them with half- 

e, or allow them to stand for twenty-four 
ours in copper or brass pans!” Has the 
notable housewife ever wondered to herself 
how it is that all the pickles of the shops are 
of so much more inviting color than her own ? 
—we will satisfy her curiosity in a word—she 
has forgotten the “ bit of verdigris the bigness 
of a hazel-nut,” for it is now proved beyond 
doubt, that to this complexion do they come by 
the use of copper, introduced for the sole — 
pose of making them of a lively tox ua e 
analyses of twenty samples of pickles “t= of 
the most respectable tradesmen proved, firstly, 
that the vinegar in the bottles owed most of its 
strength to the introduction of sulphuric acid ; 
secondly, that out of sixteen different pickles 
analyzed for the purpose, copper was detected 
in various amounts. Thus, “ two of the sam- 
ples contained a small quantity ; eight rather 
much, one a considerable quantity, three a 
very considerable quantity ; in one, copper 
was present in a highly SS ae amount, 
and in two in poisonous amounts. The largest 
quantity of this metal was found in the bottles 
consisting entirely of green vegetables, such 
as gherkins and beans. 
e trust after this the good housewife will 
jealous no longer, but rest satisfied that 
made article, if less inviting and 
vivid in color, is at least more wholesome. A 
simple test to discover the presence of copper 
in such articles is to place a bright knitting- 
needle in the vinegar, and let it remain there 
for a few hours, when the deleterious metal 
will speedily form a coating over it, dense or 
thin, according to the amount which exists. 
Ya me large apne are —_ it is wil- 

y inserted the purpose reducing 
the bright-green cohen, but a fal uantity 
may find its way into the pickles in the pro- 
cess of boiling in copper pans. Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, the great pickle and preserve 
manufacturers in Sohe, immediately they be- 
came aware, from the analyses of the “ Lan- 
cet,” that such was the case, in a very prai 
worthy manner substituted silver and y at 
Tage expense, for all their former vessels. 

oo arising from the introduction of 

is virulent poison into our food would not be 
so great if it were confined to pickles, of which 
the quantity taken is small at each meal, but 
it is used to paint all kinds of preserves, and 
fruits for winter pies and tarts are bloomed 
with death. The papa who presents his chil- 
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dren the box of sweetmeats bedded in colored 
r, and enclosed in an elegant casket, may 
corroding unawares the very springs of 
their existence. As a general rule it is found 
that the red fruits, such as.currants, ber- 
ries, and cherries, are uncontaminated with this 
deleterious metal, but owe their deep hue to 
some red coloring matter, such as a decoction of 
logwood, or infusion of beetroot, in the same 
way that common white cabbage is converted 
into red, by the nefarious pickle merchant. 
The green fruits are not all deleterious in the 
same degree; there seems to be an ascending 
scale of virulence, much after the following 
manner :—Limes, gooseberries, rhubarb, green- 
es, olives—the last-mentioned fruit, espe- 
cially those of French preparation, generally 
containing verdigris or the acetate of copper 
in highly dangerous quantities. The “ Lancet” 
ublishes a letter from Mr. Bernays, F.C.S., 
ted from the Chemical Library, Derby, in 
which he shows the necessity of watchfulness 
in the purchase of these articles of food :— 


Of this, he says, I will give you a late 
instance. Ihad bought a bottle of preserved 
gooseberries from one of the most respectable 

ers in the town, and had its contents trans- 
eset ante It struck me that the goose- 
berries looked fearfully green when cooked ; and 
in eating one with a steel fork its intense bit- 
terness sent me in search of the sugar. After 
having sweetened and mashed the gooseberries, 
with the same steel fork, I was about to convey 
some to my mouth, when I observed the prongs 
to be completely coated with a thin film of bright 
metallic copper.. My testimony can be borne 
out by the evidence of others, two of whom 
dined at my table. 


It was fortunate that these three gentlemen 
used steel forks, which instantly disclosed the 
mischief; if they had chanced to use silver, 
all three might have fallen victims: to these 
poisonous conserves. 

But we are not yet at the worst. When 
Catherine de Medicis wished to get rid of ob- 
noxious persons in an “artistic” manner, she 
was in the habit of presenting them with de- 
licately made sweetmeats, or trinkets, in 
which death lurked in the most engaging man- 
ner; she carried 


Pure death in an ae a casket, 


A signet, a fan-mount, a filigree 


Her —- feasts are matters of history, 


at whic e shudder as they read; but we 
question if diabolical revenge and cold- 
blooded wickedness of an Italian woman ever 
invented much more deadly trifles than our 
low, cheap confectioners do on the largest 
scale. We select from some of these articles 
of bonbonerie the following feast, which we 
set before doting mothers, in order that they 
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may see what deadly dainties are prepared for 
the especial delectation of their chi i 


A Fisu, 

Purchased in Shepherd's Market, May Fair. 

The tip of the nose and the gills of the fish 
are colored with the es while the back 
and sides are highly painted with that virulent 
poison arsenite of copper. 

A PiGEon, 
Purchased in Drury Lane. 

The pigments employed for coloring this 
pigeon are light-yellow for the beak, red for the 
eyes, and orange-yellow for the base or stand. 

he yellow color consists of the light kind of 
chromate of lead, for the eyes bisulphate of mer- 
cury, and for the stand the deeper varieties of 
chromate of lead or orange chrome. 


APPLES, 
Purchased in James Street, Covent Garden. 

The apples in this sample are colored yellow, 
and on one side deep-red ; the yellow color ex- 
tending to a considerable depth in the substance 
of the sugar. ‘The red consists of the usual non- 
metallic pigment, and the yellow is due to the 
presence of CHROMATE OF LEAD inreally poi- 
sonous amount ! 

A Cook, 
Purchased in Drury Lane. 

The beak of the bird is colored bright-yellow, 
the comb brilliant-red, the wings. and tail are 
variegated, black, two different reds, and yellow ; 
while the stand, as in most of these sugar orna- 
ments, is | yn green. The yellow of the beak 
consists of CHROMATE OF LEAD; the comb and 
part of the red color on the back and wings is veR- 
MILION ; while the second red color on the wings 
and tail is the usual pink non-metallic coloring 
matter, and the stripes of yellow consist of gam- 
boge ; lastly, the green of the stand is MIDDLE 
BRUNSWICK GREEN, and, therefore, contains 
CHROMATE OF LEAD. In the coloring of this 
article, then, no less than three active poisons 
are employed, as well as that drastic purgative 
gamboge ! 

ORanGEs, 


Purchased in Pilgrim Street, Doctors Commons. 

This is a very unnatural imitation of an 
orange, it being colored with a coarse and very 
uneven coating of RED LEAD. 

Mrxep Sucar ORNAMENTS, 
Purchased in Middle Row, Holborn. 

The confectionery in this parcel is made up 
into a variety of forms and devices, as hats, jugs, 
baskets, and dishes of fruit and vegetables. One 
of the hats is colored yellow with CHROMATE OF 
LEAD, and has a green hatband round it colored 
with ARSENITE OF COPPER: a second hat is 
white, with a blue hatband, the pigment being 
PRUSSIAN-BLUE. The baskets are colored. yel- 
low with CHROMATE OF LEAD. Into the coloring 
of the pears and peaches the usual non-metallic 
pigment, together with CHROMATE OF LEAD and 
MIDDLE BRUNSWICK GREEN, enter largely ; while 
the carrots represented in a dish are colored 
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throughout with a RED OXIDE OF LEAD, and the 
tops with BrunNswicK GREEN. This is one of 
the worst of all the samples of colored sugar 
confectionery submitted to yan beg as it con- 


tains no less than four deadly poisons 


The painted feast contains then, among its 
highly, injurious ingredients, ferrocyanide of 
iron or Prussian-blue, Antwerp-blue, gamboge, 
and ultramarine, and among its deadly poi- 
sons the three chrome yellows, red lead, white 
lead, vermilion, the three Brunswick greens, 
and Scheele’s green or arsenite of copper. 
The wonder is that, considering we set such 
poison-traps for children, ten times more en- 
ticing and quite as deadly as those used to 
bane rats, that the greater number of young- 
sters who partake of them are not at once 
despatched, and so undoubtediy they would 
be if nurses were not cautious about these co- 
lored parts, which have always enjoyed a bad 
name under the general denomination of 
“trash and messes.” As it is, we are informed 
by Dr. Letheby that “no less than seventy 
cases of poisoning have been traced to this 
source” within three years ! 

In France, Belgium, and Switzerland the 
coloring of confectionery with poisonous pig: 
ments is prohibited, and the vendors are held 
sunpuaie for all accidents which may occur 
to persons from eating their sugar confec- 
tionery. It is absolutely essential that some 
such prohibition should be made in England. 
Arsenic, according to law, must be sold co- 
lored with soot, in order that its hue may 
prevent its being used by mistake for other 
substances: how absurd it is that we should 
allow other poisons, quite as virulent, to be 
mixed with the food of children and adults, 
merely for the sake of the color! All kinds of 
sugar-plums, comfits, and “ kisses,” in addition 
to being often adulterated with large quantities 
of plaster of Paris, are always open to the sus- 

icion of being poisoned. Necessity cannot 
% urged for the continuance of this wicked 


ractice, as there are plenty of vegetable pig- 
Sisite which, if’ not quite so vivid as the mes 
mineral ones, are sufficiently so to please the 


eye. Of late years a peculiar lozenge has 
ae Parwte-wedl § in which, the flavor of cer- 
tain fruits is singularly imitated. Thus we 
have essence of Jargonel — essence of 
pine-apple drops, an —_ ers of a most 
delicate taste. They ly are so delicious 
that we scarcely like to create a — 
against them ; but the truth is great, must 
revail : all these delicate essences are made 
a preparation of wther and rancid cheese 

and butter. 

The manufacturer, perhaps unaware of the 
cumulative action of many of his chemicals, 
thinks that the small quantity can do no harm. 
We have seen, in the matter of preserved 
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fruits and sugar confectionery, how fallacious 
is that idea. But the practice of adulteration 
often leads to lamentable results of the same 
nature, which are quite unintentional on the 
part of their perpetrators, and which occur in 
the most roundabout manner. An instance 
of this is related by Accum, which goes di- 
rectly to the point. A gentleman, perceivin 
that an attack of colic always superven 
upon taking toasted Gloucestershire cheese at 
an inn at which he was in the habit of stop- 
ping, and having also noticed that a kitten 
which had en of its rind was rendered 
violently sick, had the food analyzed, when it 
was found that lead was present in it in poi- 
sonous quantities. Following up his inquiries, 
he ascertained that the maker of the cheese, 
not finding his annatto sufficiently deep in co- 
lor, had resorted to the expedient of coloring 
the commodity with vermilion. This mixture, 
although pernicious and discreditable, was not 
absolutely poisonous, and certainly could not 
account for the disastrous effects of the food on 
the human system. Trying back still further, 
however it was at last found that the druggist 
who sold the vermilion had mixed with it a por- 
tion of red lead, imagining that the pigment was 
only required for house-paint. “Thus,” as 
Accum remarks, “the druggist sold his ver- 
milion, in a regular way of trade, adulterated 
with red lead, to increase his profit, without 
any suspicion of the use to which it would be 
applied; and the purchaser who adulterated 

annatto, presuming that the vermilion was 
genuine, had no hesitation in heightening the 
color of his annatto with so harmless an adjunct. 
Thus, through the diversified and cievclahiny 
operations of commerce, a portion of deadly 
poison may find admission into the necessaries 
of life in a way that can attach no criminality 
to the parties through whose hands it wy 
cessively passed.” e curious aspect of thi 
cheno kind of poisoning ‘is that it occurs 
through the belief of each adulterating rogue 
in the — of his neighbor. 

If we could possibly eliminate, from the 
mass of human disease, that occasioned by 
the constant use of deleterious food, we should 
find that it amounted to a very considerable per- 
—_- on the whole, and that one of the 
friends of the doctor would prove to be the adul- 
terator. But even our 


To mention only a 


hold medicines for instance : Epsom salts are 
sulphate of soda; carbonate |i 
of soda with sulphate of soda—a very = 


adulterated with 


rious substitute. Mercury is sometimes 


sified with lead, tin, and bismuth; gentian 
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with the poisonous aconite and bella- 
donna; rhubarb with turmeric and gamboge ; 
cantharides with black pepper; and cod-liver 
and castor oils with common and inferior oils ; 
whilst opium, one of the sheet-anchors of the 
physician, is adulterated to the greatest ex- 
tent in a dozen different ways. ' 

Medical comforts are _ ly uncertain. 
Thus potato-flour forms full half of the so- 
called arrowroots of commerce; meal 
is another. very common ingredient in this 
nourishing substance. Out of fifty samples 
of so-styled arrowroot, Dr. Hassall found 
twenty-two adulterated, many of them con- 
sisting entirely of potato-flour and sago-meal. 
One half of the common oatmeals to be met 
with are adulterated with barley-meal, a much 
less nutritious substance—an important fact, 
which boards of guardians should be ac- 
a with. Honey is sophisticated with 

our-starch and sugar-starch. And lastly, we 
wish to say something important to mothers: 
Put no faith in the hundred and one prepa- 
rations of farinaceous food for infants which 
are paraded under so many attractive titles. 
They are all composed of wheat-flour, potato- 
flour, sago, etc.—very familiar ingredients, 
which would not take with anxious parents 
unless christened with extraordinary names, 
for which their compounders demand an ex- 
er: To invalids we would 
also say, place no reliance on the Revalentas 
and Ervalentas advertised through the country 
as cures for all imaginary diseases. They 
consist almost entirely of lentil-powder, barley- 
flour, etc., which are charged cent. per cent. 
above their real value. 

Of all the articles we have touched upon, 
not one is so important as water. It mixes 
more or less with all our solid food, and forms 
nine-tenths of all our drinks. Man himself, 
as a sanitary writer has observed, is in great 
part made up of this element, and if you were 
to put him under a press you would squeeze 
out of him 8 1-2 pailfalls That it should be 
furnished pure to the consumer is of the first 
importance in a sanitary and economic point 
of view. We are afraid, however, that but 
feeble attempts have been made to secure this 
advantage tothe metropolis. At present Lon- 
don, with its two and a half millions of popu- 


uge fails us in our} lation, is mainly supplied by nine water com- 


panies, six of which derive their supply from 
the Thames, one from the New River, one 
from the Ravensbourne, and a third from 
Besides this supply, which 

i network over the whole me 
is, we find dotted about both public and pri- 
wells of various ities. We do not 
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them with that dealt out to others, and thus at 
s glance assure themselves that they have not 
more than their share of many-legged, count- 
less-jointed, hideous animalcule, which look 
formidable enough to frighten one from ever 
touching a drop of London water, but shall 
content ourselves with giving the general char- 
acteristics of the whole of them. With one 
exception they were all of a hardness ranging 
from 11 to 18 degrees. This hardness depends 
 ~s the earthy salts present, such as sul- 
P and bicarbonates of lime and magne- 
sia. ‘They were also to some extent saline, as 
all the salt used in the metropolis ultimately 
finds its way into the Thames, or great sewer- 
stream. Not long ago two, at least, of these 
six Thames water companies procured their 
supply within a short distance of the mouths 
of great drains, and all of them resorted to the 
river at different — below Battersea, or 
that portion of it which receives the drainage 
of the metropolis, and is consequently crowded 
with animal and vegetable matter, both living 
and dead, and thick with the mud stirred up 
by the passages two and fro of the penny 
steamers. The violent outcry made, however, 
by the Board of Health, induced two of these 
companies to carry their feed-pipes as high as 
Thames Ditton and Kew Bridge. Next year 
all the companies taking their supplies from 
the Thames will be compelled to go at least as 


high as Kingston, and to submit them to a pro- 


cess of filtration; but even at this point the 
river is in some degree sewage-tainted, and the 
chemically-combined portion of baser matter 
cannot be removed by any filter. 

The impurities of the es are not all 
we have to deal with—its hardness must cost 
the Londoners hundreds of thousands a-year 
in the article of soap alone. The action upon 
lead is also marked ; hence we find poisonous 
carbonates of that metal held in solution — 
Plumbers are well aware of this fact, and fre- 
quently meet with leaden cisterns deeply cor- 
roded. This corrosion may arise from either 
chemical or voltaic action. The junction of 
lead and solder, or iron, immersed in water 
impregnated with salts or acid of any kind, 
will cause erosion of the metal. A familiar 
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year, arose from the fact that the people in 
the neighborhood were in the habit of visitin 
a public pump which was proved to be foul 
with drain-water, and the handle of which was 
taken off to prevent further mischief. Some 
of these public pumps appear to yield excel- 
lent water—cold, clear, and palatable; but 
the presence of these qualities by no means 
proves that they are pure. The bright sparkling 
icy water issuing from the famous Aldgate 
pump, according to Mr. Simon, the city offi- 
cer of health, owes its most prized qualities to 
the nitrates which have filtered into the well 
from the decaying animal matter in an adjoin- 
ing churchyard. 
he porter and stout of the metropolis have 
long been famous. The virtues of the latter 
drink are celebrated all over the world; and 
a Royal Duke, not many weeks ago, ascribed 
the great mortality among the Guards in the 
East to the want of their favorite beverage. 
No doubt, the pure liquor as it comes from the 
great brewers, is wholesome and strength- 
ening, but it no sooner gets into possession of 
the publicans than, in a great majority of ca- 
ses the article is made up. A stranger would 
naturally suppose that the foaming tankard of 
Meux’s entire which he quaffs at the “ Mar- 
uis of Granby ” has an identical flavor with 
that at the “ Blue Boar,” where the same brew- 
er’s name shines resplendent on the house- 
front :—not a bit of it: one shall be smooth, 
pleasantly bitter, slightly acid, and beaded with 
a fine and persistent froth; the other, bitter 
with the bitterness of soot, salt, clammy, sweet, 
and frothing with a coarse and evanescent 
froth. The body of the liquor is undoubtedly 
the same, but the variations are all supplied 
by the publicans and sinners. We do not 
make émeutes, as they are continually doing 
in Bavaria, on account of our beer, but we 
have strong feelings on a matter of such 
national importance ; and the wicked ways of 
brewers and publicans have been made, over 
and over again, the subject of parliament- 
ary inquiry. The reports of various com- 
mittees prove that in times past porter and 
stout were doctored in the most ingenious man- 
ner, and so universally and unreservedly, that 
a trade sprang up termed brewers’ druggists, 
whose a ox Be ben it was to supply to the 
manufacturers and retailers of the national 
beverage ingredients for its adulteration ; nay, 
to such an extent did the taste for falsifying 
beer and porter extend, that one genius, hight 
Jackson, wrote a handbook to show the brew- 


tique pages, some 

his day. The boldness with whi 
went to work is amusing; for instance, 
Child, in his “ Practical i 





ing,” after having made his non-professional 
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chem. that eps cule Sa eeiioons SAhpanetetats intend 
England, used im the manufac-|cieat to prove that only an infsitesmal por- 
tare of the of oe ‘This | Gon of it ever came from 

statement was copied by the ~ Times.”| London gm, under a hundred names, is a> 
and from thence findime its to Printing toriously a fateer 
house Square, became quasi Giliael, themselves that its peculiar flavor is due w the 
the horror and discomfiture of pale-ale drink- admixture of sugar and berries alone. 
ers, and not without reason. when it is remem-| It is, however, a much more elaborate concoc- 
bered that ome-aixth of a gram of this poison | tion tham the public 1 Those accus- 
has been prove fatal, and a very | tomed to the ‘ 
much smaller , daily taken, to have think the London article only &t to dcink shen 
the effect of i tetamic spasms, and of | raw, and in many cases they are right; for the 
otherwise ser injuring hire os publican and inferior spirit-dealers, like milk- 
fee] hale ieee thar of _—~ cnteatly 
the lovers may pears some of the i 
tonic i without any fear of | the analyst contained much alco- 
such bitterness of pale-ale | hol as was present as the gin 
has been found, on analysis, to be entirely due|of commerce is never above proof, it follows 
to the extract Furthermore, this| that these specimens were Fe 
beverage, when from the stores of the | “ stiff” gin-and-water. pure 
brewers or their agents, has uni proved | spirit; now for the vorings.” 
to be perfectly We say, the quantity of sugar examin- 
stores ee ee aan eee ana ae grains, to 13 
because there is no absolute certainty of pro-| oz. 4 drms.; two of them contained oil of cin- 
curing the genuine or, i 

source. The 


one 
butt a 






little inferior port, the rest being com 
cheap red French wine, brandy, and 
asa coloring matter, if required. The port- 
wine sold over the bar at 3d.a glass—and we 
are assured that this article is making its way| We wonder that Mr. 
in preference to gin in the low neigh 

i ace, to our knowled 


cheap and | states that this is done by adding 
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with water, and dissolved by boiling; rummage 
the whole together, and pour in the alum, and 
the whole will be fine in a few days. 


the great tem- 
himself with 
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drink under the most inviting names. In 
every quarter of the town we see gin- 
seizing upon the corner houses of ti e streets, 
just as seizes upon the joints of the 
man frame, and through their ever open 
doors streams of squalid wretches are continu- 


all : 
eat 


of the a spouts corroding fire, like that 
command of Mephistopheles, in Auerbach’s 
cellar, they would feel inclined to exclaim with 
Siebald to the fiend :— 


What, Sir, how dare you practise thus 
Your hocus-pocus upon us ? 


Gin, it appears, is almost exclusively doc- 
‘in this highly deleterious manner, al- 
to sophistication, 
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pure leaf. Out of fifty-seven samples exam- 
ined, only one was sophisticated, and that, ap- 
parently from its contents, by accident. The 
only adulterated samples discovered at all, 


were exactly where we might have expected 
to have found them, in the possession of a 
hawker at Whitechapel. These, on examina- 


tion, turned out to be made up of two twisted 
wrappers or layers of thin paper, tinted of a 
bistre color, while the interior consisted en- 
tirely of hay, not a particle of tobacco enter- 
ing into their composition. The second ex- 
ample of a spurious cigar was purchased at a 
review at Hyde Park. It consisted external- 
ly of tobacco-leaf, but was made internally of 
hay. Our readers are familiar enough with 
the fellows who vend these fraudulent articles, 
made to sell and not tosmoke; they are gener- 
ally to be found at fairs and races, or any 
crowded place in the open air, where they 
can escape ily from their victimized cus- 
tomers. There is a class of men who make a 
ve ioe livelihood in the metropolis by per- 
ambulating the streets and a or in- 
— youths. Towards such they furtive- 
y approach, and, like the tempter of old, 
whisper in their ear of forbidden fruit. The 
un are constantly taken in by one of 
these serpents, in the of a sailor straight 
from the docks, who intimates, in a hurried 


not fear the exciseman, as the article they 
have to sell does not come under the name of 
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& privilege which the snuff-makers take ad- 
van of to increase its weight, all moist 
snuffs averaging full twenty-five per cent. of 
water. If were the only adulterations 
to the titillating powder, no harm would be 
done ; but we have positive evidence afford- 
ed us in the report of the “ Lancet” Com- 
mission, that, in addition to ferruginous earths, 
such as red and yellow ochre, no less than 
three poisonous preparations are also intro- 
duced into it—chromate of lead, red-lead, and 
bi-chromate of potash! When a man taps his 
snuff-box, and takes out a pinch, he little 
dreams that he is introducing an enemy into 
his system, which in the long-run might mas- 
ter his nerves and —— ysis; never- 
theless it is an undoubted fact. Many per- 
sons have been deprived of the use of ir 
limbs through a ree in taking snuff 
adulterated with lead in less proportions than 
that found in the samples examined by Dr. 
Hassall. Bi-chromate of potash is a still more 
deadly poison. M. Duchatel of Paris found 
that dogs were destroyed by doses of from 
one twenty-fifth of __— to one five-hun- 
dredth of a grain. We have heard of inve- 
terate snuffers keeping this comfort open in 
their waistcoat pockets, and helping them- 
selves by fingers’-full at a time; if their snuff 
contained anything like the proportion of de- 
leterious ingredients now to be found in the 
same article, “dropped hands” and colic 
would soon have cured them of this dirty and 
disagreeable habit. 

It is not our purpose to follow further the 
trail which Accum and others, and more late- 
ly and particularly Dr. Hassall, have discover- 
ed for us; before closing the pages of the lat- 
ter = report, however, from which 
we have drawn so largely, we cannot avoid 
that the community is under the great- 
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of the “ Lancet ”—to the one for the en 
with which he pursued his subject, and to the 
other for his singular boldness in rendering 
himself liable for the many actions which the 
se of the names of evil-doers was 

ely to bring upon his journal, a liability 
which Dr. Hassall since taken upon him- 
self by the reprint of the report under his 
own name. is report is, in fact, as far as 
it goes, a handbook to the honest and fraudu- 
lent food-dealers in the metropolis ; and every 
man who values wholesome aliment, and 
thinks it a duty to society to support the 
honest tradesman in preference to the ’ 
should procure it as a valuable work of refer- 
ence. e have not followed the author into 
personalities, as no further purpose could be 
served by so doing; but we have shown 
enough to convince the public that the 
est fraud reigns throughout the British public 
commissariat. Like a set of monkeys, ev 
man’s hand is seen in his neighbor’s dish. 
The baker takes in the grocer, the grocer 
defrauds the publican, the publican “does” 
the pickle-manufacturer, and the pickle-maker 
fleeces and poisons all the rest. 

It remains to be seen whether the Govern- 
ment is able and willing to take steps to stay 
this gigantic evil and national dishonor. Mr. 
Scholefield has, we see, given notice of a mo- 
tion for the a Sine ee aeiek 
quiry into this long-stan and organi 
system of public robbery; and we trust he 
will obtain that support his motion deserves. 


As ian of the revenue, the Government 
is ceply interested in this question, inde- 
pendently of the view it must take of its moral 


for the Excise is without doubt cheat- 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands a 
year by the same unlawful practices which 
demoralize a large portion of the community, 








est obligation to both himself and the editor | and defraud and deceive the remainder. 
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reader aghast by mentioning a score of perni- 
cious articles to be used in beer, remarks in 
the mildest possible manner,— 


That, however much they may surprise — 
however pernicious or disagreeable they may ap- 
ear, he has always found them requisite in the 
rewing of porter, and he thinks they must in- 
variab y be used by those who wish to continue 
the taste, flavor, and effervescence of, the beer — 
And, though several acts of Parliament have 
been passed to prevent porter brewers from using 
many of them, yet the author can affirm, from 
experience, he could never produce the present 
flavored porter without them. The intoxicating 
qualities of porter are to be ascribed to the various 
drugs intermixed with it. It is evident some por- 
ter is more heady than others, and it arises from 
the greater or less quantity of stupefying ingre- 
dients. Malt, to produce intoxication, must 
used in such large quantities as would very much 
diminish, if not totally exclude, the brewers’ 
profit. 


It is clear ftom this extract that Mr. Child 
considered the end of all successful brewing 
was to make people dead-drunk at the cheap- 
est possible rate, regardless of consequences. 
Among the ingredients that Mr. Morris, anoth- 
er instructor in the art of brewing, tells us are 
requisite to produce a popular article are— 
cocculus indicus and beans, as intoxicators ; 
calamus aromaticus, as a substitute for hops; 
quassia as a bitter; coriander-seeds to give fla- 
vor; capsicums, caraway-seeds, ginger, and 
grains of paradise, to give warmth ; whilst oys- 
ter-shells are recommended to afford a touch 
of youth to old beer, and alum to give a “ smack 
of age” to new; and when it is desired to 
bring it more rapidly “ forward,” the presiding 
Hecate is told to drop sulphuric acid into her 
brew; by this means an imitation of the age 
of eighteen months was given in a few in- 
stants. Even the “fine cauliflower head,” 
which is held to be the sign of excellence in 
stout, was—and, for all we know, still is—ar- 
tificially made by mixing with the article a 
detestable compound called “ beer headings,” 
composed of common green vitriol, alum, and 
salt, and sometimes by the simple addition of 
salts of steel. That these articles were com- 
monly employed we have the evidence of the 
Excise department, which published a long 
list of such ingredients seized by them on the 
cama of brewers and brewers’ druggists.* 

Many of the glaring adulterations are proba- 
bly no longer in general use, although, from 
the evidence given before a recent committee 
of the House of Commons, it is believed that 
— acid, salt of steel, sulphate of iron, 
and cocculus indicus are still resorted to by 


* It will be scarcely necessary to say that the 
great London brewers have never laid themecives 
open to the suspicion of having adulterated their 
liquor. 
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the smaller brewers, especially those living in 
the country—a belief very much strengthened 
by the very odd taste we sometimes find in 
ales and porters, and which is certainly not 
derived from malt and hops. The common 
method of adulterating the national liquor is 
by mixing water with it; this is done almost 
universally by the publican, and to a very ex- 
traordinary extent. A comparison between 
the percentage of alcohol to be found in a giv- 
en number of samples of porter and stout, 
procured from what is termed brewers’ taps or 
agents, with that existing in a similar number 
of samples purchased of publicans, proves this 
fact in a very convincing manner. Dr. Has- 
sell informs that with regard to the stouts— 


the aleohol—of specific gravity 796, temperature 
60° Fahr.—contained in the former samples 
ranged from 7.15 per cent. the highest, to 4.53 
the lowest; whereas that of the stouts procured 
from publicans varied, with one exception, from 
4.87 per cent. to 3.25 per cent. 


The same difference of strength also existed 
between the various samples of porter procured 
from the two sources; the amount of alcohol 
in that obtained from the taps varying from 
4.51 per cent. to 2.42 per cent., whereas that 
purchased of publicans ranged from 3.97 per 
cent. to 1.81 per cent. The mixture of water, 
of course, rot ann the color, to bring up which 
both burnt sugar and molasses are extensively 
used ; and, in order that “the appetite ma 
grow with what it feeds on,” tobacco and _ salt 
are copiously added by the publican. Beer, 
porter, and stout, are also liable to be contam- 
inated by the presence of lead. The universal 
use of pumping-machines, and the storing of 
the casks in the cellars, sometimes at a consid- 
erable nan from the bar, necessitates the 
use of long leaden pipes, in ing through 
which the lic uid, if Etale a sidan ania a 

rtion of the lead. This fact is so well 
— both to public and publican, that the 
first pot or two drawn in the morning is gen- 
erally set aside, as, from having lain all night 
in the pipe, it is justly considered injurious. 
The liberality of the barmaid in thus sacrifi- 
cing a portion of the liquor is more apparent 
than real. The reader has, perhaps, noticed 
that most public-house counters are fitted u 
with metal tops, in which gratings are inse 
to drain off all the spilt liquor, drainings of 
glasses, heel-taps of pots, etc.; down These 
gratings goes “ the first draught” with its dose 
of oxide of lead. The receptacle below, 
which contains all this refuse, together with 
that at the bottoms of barrels, the publican 
either returns to the brewer, or empties it hime 
self into half-filled casks. 

The public were very needlessly alarmed 
some two or three years ago by a statement 











made by M. Payen, a celebrated Fresch 
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chemist, that strychnine was being made for) article even to this, and its taste is quite suffi- 


England, where it was used in the manufac- 


ture of the bitter-beer of this country. This, 
statement was copied by the “ Medical Times,” | 


cient to prove that only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of it ever came from Oporto. 
London gin, under a hundred names, is no- 


and from thence finding its way to Printing-|toriously a compound. Most people flatter 
house Square, became generally diffused, to, themselves that its peculiar flavor is due to the 
the horror and discomfiture of pate-ale drink-| admixture of sugar and juniper berries alone. 


ers, and not without reason, when it is remem- 
bered that one-sixth of a grain of this poison 
has been known to prove fatal, and a very 
much smaller quantity, daily taken, to have 
the effect of filenion tetanic spasms, and of 
otherwise seriously injuring the nervous sys- 
tem. We are happy to be able to state that 
the lovers of Bass and Allsopp may quaff their 
tonic draught in future without any fear of 
such terrible results; the bitterness of pale-ale 
has been found, on analysis, to be entirely due 
to the extract of hops. Furthermore, this 
beverage, when selected from the stores of the 
brewers or their agents, has universally proved 
to be perfectly pure. We say, from the 
stores of the Burton brewers, or their agents, 
because there is no absolute certainty of pro- 
curing the article genuine from any other 
source. The label on the bottle is no sure 
rantee, for used bottles, with their labels 
intact, are, in many instances, re-filled by pub- 
licans with an inferior article, and sald, of 
course, at the price of the real. We have 
good reason to believe that this trick is very 
often practised in a variety of instances, to the 
manifest injury of the public and brewers. 
Wine is far too wide a subject to be treated 
here. The great mass of ports at a cheap and 
moderate price are made up, it is well known, 
of several kinds, and doctored according to 
cost. There is one compound, however, which 
mee | claims our attention,—* publicans’ 
port.” e are all of us familiar with the an- 
nouncement to be seen in the windows of such 
tradesmen: “ Fine old crusty port, 2s. 9d. a 
bottle ;” and the extraordinary thing is, that 
upon opening the sample we often find that # 
is crusted, and that the cork is deeply stained. 
How can they afford to sell an article bearing 
the appearance of such age and quality at so 
lowa price? The answer is simple: wine, 
crust, and stained cork are fabricated. There 
is a manufactory in London, where, by a 
chemical process, they get 0p bees’-wing to 
perfection, and deposit it in the bottles so as 
exactly to imitate the natural crust; here 
corks are also stained to assume any age that 
is required. The wine itself contains a very 
little inferior port, the rest being composed of 
cheap red French wine, brandy, and logwood 
asa coloring matter, if required. The port- 
wine sold over the bar at 3d. a glass—and we 
are assured that this article is making its way 
in preference to gin in the low neighborhoods, 
one gin-palace, to our knowledge, selling a 
butt a week over the counter—is an inferior 
DLXXXI. LIVING AGE. VOL.X. 6 





It is, however, a much more elaborate concoc- 
tion than the public imagine. Those accus- 
tomed to the unsweetened West Country gin 
think the London article only fit to drink when 
raw, and in many cases they are right; for the 
publican and interior spirit-dealers, like milk- 
men, are great customers of the pump. It ap- 
pears that some of the samples examined by 
the analyst contained only half as much alco- 
hol as was present in others; and as the gin 
of commerce is never above proof, it follows 
that these specimens were scarcely as good as 
“ stiff” gin-and-water. So much for the pure 
spirit; now for the fancywork or “ flavorings.” 
The quantity of sugar in the samples examin- 
ed ranged from 3 oz. 4 drms. 23 grains, to 13 
oz. 4 drms.; two of them contained oil of cin- 
namon, or, more probably, of cassia; seven 
contained Cayenne pepper, some of them in 
very large quantities; and most of the samples 
contained combined sulphates ; whilst there is 
good authority for stating that sulphate of zine, 
or white vitriol, is often used. The ve 
“ beaded bubbles winking at the brim,” whic 
are considered to be a proof of the strength of 
the article, are produced artificially. Mr. 
Mitchell, in his “ Handbook of Commerce,” 
states that this is done by adding a mixture 
compounded of alum, carbonate of potash, al- 
mond-oil, sulphuric acid, and spirits of wine. 
“ The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
and these are of them.” One would think 
that it would be to the interest of the trade to 
keep their illicit practices “dark:” but tha 
- ican has his “ Handbook” to teach him 

ow to adulterate spirit as well as beer. Fer 
instance, in a little work on Brewing and Dis- 
tilling, written by a Mr. Shannon, the follow- 
ing recipe is given :— 

To reduce unsweetened Gin. 
A tun of fine gin 252 gallons. 
Water 


Which added together makes 288 « 
doctor is now put on, and it 
is further reduced with water 19 * 
Which gives . «+ 807 gallons. 
This done, let one pound of alum be just covered 
with water, and dissolved by boiling; rwamage 
the whole together, and pour in the alum, and 
the whole will be fine in a few days. 


We wonder that Mr. Gough, the great tem- 
perance advocate, never armed himself with 
one of these recipes, in order to convince peo- 
ple of the noxious liquids they are invited to 





82 
drink under the most inviting names. In 
every quarter of the town we see gin-palaces 
seizing upon the corner houses of the streets, 
just as scrofula seizes upon the joints of the 

uman frame, and through their ever open 
doors streams of squalid wretches are continu- 
ally pouring in and out; could they be inform- 
ed that they enter to gulp oil of vitriol, oil of 
turpentine, and sulphuric acid, among other 
acrid and deleterious compounds—that the tap 
of the publican spouts corroding fire, like that 
which leaped up from the wooden table at the 
command of Mephistopheles, in Auerbach’s 
cellar, they would feel inclined to exclaim with 
Siebald to the fiend :— 


What, Sir, how dare you practise thus 
Your hocus-pocus upon us ? 


Gin, it appears, is almost exclusively doc- 
tored in this highly deleterious manner, al- 
though all spirits are open to sophistication, 
but especially brandy, which, on account of its 
price, pays well for the trouble. Mr. Shan- 


non, deeply versed in the “art and mystery” 
of the trade of the publican, informs us that 
brandy should be “ made up” for “ retail” by 
the addition of 10 per cent. of flavored raisin 
wine, a little of the tincture of grains of para- 
dise, cherry-laurel water, and spirit of almond- 
cake: “add also 10 handfuls of oak sawdust, 


and give it complexion with burnt sugar.” 

If we can give the dram-drinker little com- 
fort, we can at least reassure the smoker. 
“ Everybody says” that common cigars are 
made out of cabbages, and tobacco has always 
been suspected of containing many adultera- 
tions. These charges have been made how- 
ever at random, and the result of chemical an- 
alysis and examinations by the microscope has 
proved that this article of daily consumption is 
remarkably pure. The carefully-searching 
microscope of Dr. Hassall has not succeeded in 
finding any other than the genuine leaf among 
forty samples of manufactured tobacco, neither 
were there any sophistications discovered, with 
the exceptions of salt, sugar, and water. An 
inquiry into the specimens of the rolled and 
twisted article was equally consoling to the 
maker and chewer; now and then, it is true, 
the Excise officers make seizures in the ware- 
houses of the tobacco manufacturers, of dock, 
rhubarb, coltsfoot, and other leaves, but toa 
very insignificant extent, considering the 
value of the article and the heavy duty upon 


He who, like Byron, prefers the naked 
beauties of the leaf in the shape of a cigar, 
will be equally gratified to hear that such a 
thing as adulteration scarcely exists in this 
form of tobacco—at least, not when purchased 
in the shops. Even if we descend to a penny 
“ Pickwick,” we find nothing in it but the 
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pure leaf. Out of ee samples exam- 
ined, only one was sophisticated, and that, ap- 
parently from its contents, by accident. The 
only adulterated samples discovered at all, 
were exactly where we might have expected 
to have found them, in the possession of a 
hawker at Whitechapel. These, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be made up of two twisted 
wrappers or layers of thin paper, tinted of a 
bistre color, while the interior consisted en- 
tirely of bay, not a particle of tobacco enter- 
ing into their composition. The second ex- 
ample of a spurious cigar was purchased at a 
review at Hyde Park. It consisted external- 
ly of tobacco-leaf, but was made internally of 
hay. Our readers are familiar enough with 
the fellows who vend these fraudulent articles, 
made to sell and not tosmoke; they are gener- 
ally to be found at fairs and races, or any 
crowded place in the open air, where they 
can escape speedily from their victimized cus- 
tomers. There is a class of men who make a 
very a livelihood in the metropolis by per- 
ambulating the streets and looking out for in- 
genuous youths. ‘Towards such they furtive- 
ly approach, and, like the tempter of old, 
whisper in their ear of forbidden fruit. ‘ The 
unwary are constantly taken in by one of 
these serpents, in the shape of a sailor straight 
from the docks, who intimates, in a hurned 
manner, that, if we wanted any “ smuggled 
cigars,” he has just a box to sell cheap round 
the corner. In general these worthies need 
not fear the exciseman, as the article they 
have to sell does not come under the name of 
tobacco at all. 

If, however, cigars are not open to the charge 
of being adulterated, they are the subject of 
innumerable frauds, inasmuch as those of 
English manufacture are passed off as foreign 
ones. Thus the so-called Bengal cheroots are 
all home-made imitations of Chinsurah che- 
roots. In order to pass them off as the genu- 
ine article they are sold in boxes, branded 
and labelled in exact imitation of those sent 
from India. It may be asked why such cigars 
if made out of the tobacco leaf, are not as 
good as those of Eastern or Spanish manufac- 
ture? The real reason is, t the tobacco 
loses much of its fine flavor and aroma by 
packing and keeping; otherwise the English 
cigar would be equal to any other. The old 
impression that the Manilla cheroot is impreg- 
nated with opium would not to be 
correct from the investigations of Dr. Hassall, 
who has failed to discover that narcotic in 
any of the specimens which he tested for it. 

Ve have to mention one preparation of 
tobacco of which we cannot speak quite so 
favorably as of the others. Snuff is, we are 
sorry to say, vilely adulterated, and some kinds 
poisonously. The law allows the use of salt 
and water and lime-water in its manufacture, 
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‘ove. -vulege which the snuff-makers take ad- 
vantage of to increase its weight, all moist 
snuffs averaging full twenty-five per cent. of 
water. If these were the only adulterations 
to the titillating powder, no harm would be 
done ; but we have positive evidence afford- 
ed us in the report of the “ Lancet” Com- 
mission, that, in addition to ferruginous earths, 
such as red and yellow ochre, no less than 
three poisonous preparations are also intro- 
duced into it—chromate of lead, red-lead, and 
bi-chromate of potash! When a man taps his 
snuff-box, and takes out a pinch, he little 
dreams that he is introducing an enemy into 
his system, which in the long-run might mas- 
ter his nerves and produce paralysis; never- 
theless it is an undoubted fact. Many per- 
sons have been deprived of the use of their 
limbs through a persistence in taking snuff 
adulterated with lead in less proportions than 
that found in the samples examined by Dr. 
Hassall. Bi-chromate of potash is a still more 
deadly poison. M. Duchatel of Paris found 
that dogs were destroyed by doses of from 
one twenty-fifth of a grain to one five-hun- 
dredth of a grain. We have heard of inve- 
terate snuffers keeping this comfort open in 
their waistcoat pockets, and helping them- 
selves by fingers’-full at a time ; if their snuff 
contained anything like the proportion of de- 
leterious ingredients now to be found in the 
same article, “dropped hands” and colic 
would soon have cured them of this dirty and 
disagreeable habit. 

It is not our purpose to follow further the 


trail which Accum and others, and more late-|is deeply interested in this 


ly and particularly Dr. Hassall, have discover- 
ed for us; before closing the pages of the lat- 
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of the “ Lancet ”—to the one for the ene 
with which he pursued his subject, and to the 
other for his singular boldness in rendering 
himself liable for the many actions which the 
mga of the names of evil-doers was 
ikely to bring upon his journal, a liability 
which Dr. Hassall has since taken upon him- 
self by the reprint of the report under his 
own name. ‘This report is, in fact, as far as 
it goes, a handbook to the honest and fraudu- 
lent food-dealers in the metropolis ; and every 
man who values wholesome aliment, and 
thinks it a duty to society to support the 
honest tradesman in preference to the rogue, 
should procure it as a valuable work of refer- 
ence. We have not followed the author into 
personalities, as no further purpose could be 
served by so doing; but we have shown 
enough to convince the public that the gross- 
est fraud reigns throughout the British public 
commissariat. Like a set of monkeys, every 
man’s hand is seen in his neighbor's dish. 
The baker takes in the grocer, the grocer 
defrauds the publican, the publican “ does” 
the pickle-manufacturer, and the pickle-maker 
fleeces and poisons all the rest. 

It remains to be seen whether the Govern- 
ment is able and willing to take steps to stay 
this gigantic evil and national dishonor. Mr. 
Scholefield has, we see, given notice of a mo- 
tion for the appointment of a committee of in- 
quiry into this long-standing and organized 
system of public robbery; and we trust he 
will obtain that support his motion deserves. 





| 


As guardian of the revenue, the Government 
uestion, inde- 
pendently of the view it must take of its moral 
aspect, for the Excise is without doubt cheat- 


ter gentleman’s report, however, from which |ed to the extent of hundreds of thousands a 
we have drawn so largely, we cannot avoid) year by the same unlawful practices which 
| demoralize a large portion of the community, 
jand Wefraud and deceive the remainder. 


stating that the community is under the great- 


est obligation to both himself and the editor 





ANY ONE’S AUSTRIA. 
Arn—Annie Laurie. 
Ox! Austria’s loves are many ! 
Her wiles spread far and near ; 
While wooing Western Powers, 
She still holds Russia dear. 
She - holds Russia dear, 
And seems each d to try; 
So really ’tis a Saga oi 
her our ally! 


Her word is like the snow-drift, 
Which shifts with every wind ; 


She grasps one palm before her— 


Another hand behind, 
And closes either eye ; 

Yet we—the “ ’cute, ” the “ knowing "— 
Believe her our ally! 


When swains would court our daughters, 
Ere they proceed too far, 
We always put the question 
What their intentions are ? 
What their intentions are ? 
The same test let us try; 
And soon, like Peter Laurie, 
We'll “ put down ” our ally. 





Diogenes. 
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CHAPTER I. 


How rarely do maturer years fill up with any 
sort of fidelity those vague and visionary out- 
lines of life which youth and fancy have so con- 
fidently sketched! Rarely indeed; for soon or 
late the strong hand of destiny snatches the pen- 
cil from our hands while we are dreaming, stern- 
ly sweeps out and effaces those dim beginnings, 
and paints in her own picture of the world in 
wholly different colors. How few, how less than 
few, of the thousand thousand human hearts that 
beat around us in sorrow or in joy, are now pal- 
pitating with the fulfilled happiness of an early 
dream, or vibrating to the still tremulous impulse 
of a first grief! To all alike, the just genius 
portions joy and sorrow, perhaps more equally 
than is known; but our joy is not the joy we 
have been waiting for, nor our sorrow that which 
we were prepared to meet. Our successes in life 
are seldom correspondent with our ambitions, 
and how rare are the bridals of first love ? 

The tale I am about to tell—a very brief and 
simple narrative of what is so common in hu- 
man life, that I shall not seek to identify it with 
reality, by very minute details or local coloring 
—will, I think, too surely demonstrate the sad 
veracity of these reflections. 

In the southern part of France there is a sun- 
ny little village which I do not care to name. It 
is very near a great seaport town, which any 
body who chooses may find upon the map, but 
which it is not worth my while to describe. Of 
this village it is quite enough to say, that human 
faces thronged its little streets, and human hearts 
beat among its quiet homes, much in the same 
way as they throng and beat in any other village 
upon this green earth. Labor toiled, and youth 
dreamed, and humble duties housed beneath the 
humbl@ roofs, and sat by peaceful hearths; nor 
this the less, that at the time I speak of, the star 
of the great Corsican commander was rising with 
a beautiful light over Europe, already ngar its 
zenith ; that along the air yet echoed the crash 
of the Burbons’ thunder, and the nations still 
reeled with the shock of the great earth-shaking 
revolution of Paris. History-readers easily for- 
get that, among those great tumults which swell 
the dazzling chronicles they peruse, human life 
did not cease to beat, with its old, calm heart, 
along its usual ways. The world was not all full 
of captains, kings, and conspirators. Then, as 
now, love and duty, and the domesticities of the 
heart flowed on, in their quiet under-current, 
through the life of man; and had we, dull house- 
holders of this present time, prophetic eyes to 
read the pages of some future historian, I have 
no doubt but that we should be quite startled 
and astonished to find what a mighty pother and 
fuss we have been living in. 

In this village dwelt an old Doctor Gilibert— 
neither rich nor poor, but of middling fortunes, 
and an easy mind, in spite of the days of the 
Directory. He had adopted as his daughter the 
child of a very distant female relative, for whom 
in youth he had a sort of tendresse, but who mar- 
ried another, and died in her confinement. This 
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young girl was so beautiful, that they caik a 
the rosebud of the village; and so gentle, that the 
dullest lips in the neighborhood grew eloquent in 
the praise of Ninette Pompon, for that was her 
name. You may readily guess that Ninette was 
not without a great many admirers, and that all 
the young gentlemen in that part of the country 
considered themselves in love with her. But 
there was one young man of humbler birth than 
even her own, poor child, and poor besides, who 
had yet been fortunate enough to love her, not 
without a warm and tender return; and who can 
say how precious a thing is the first flower and 
fragrance of a young heart *—precious, because 
it is different from all feelings that succeed it! 
Hubert Dessert was the son of a peasant; and 
his mother, early left a widow, had devoted all 
her narrow means to the education of this her 
only child. The boy, indeed, was ambitious and 


aspiring; he managed to acquire more knowl- » 
edge at the country school than is usually ob- ' 


tained from such sources; but, when yet a lad, 
his mother died, and his only means of support 
were those which he obtained from a small sti- 
pend as teacher in the village school, which post 
of authority the benevolence of the Curé had se- 
eured for him. 

At the school sometimes, at the little church 
often, at the house of the Curé, and in some of 
their Sunday rambles, the two young people had 
met and conversed. They were both handsome, 
and the intelligence and language of Hubert were, 
indeed, far above his lowly rank in life. But it 
is idle to describe the progress of an affection al- 
ready full-grown at the time this tale is supposed 
toopen. They had both allowed their love to 
bud and ripen unheedingly ; in the joy and ec- 
stacy of a new and delicious sensation, and in 
the frank confidence of youth, they had never 
thought of the future; and it was not until Hu- 
bert felt, with a proud raptare that his affection 
for Ninette was not without return, that he began 
to reflect that it must be almost without hope. 
Penniless, a boy, and without friends, how could 
he think of marriage? The old doctor, who was 
something of a philosophe, and thought much of 
the “contract sociale,” had permitted this intima- 
cy between Hubert and his adopted daughter to 
go on, with a quiet smile ; and when the young 
man, at last, passionately and bitterly confesse 
to him his hopes and his despair, he was not an- 

ry. 
7 Indeed, Doctor Gilibert, with all his democra- 
ey, had sufficient aristocratic pride at heart to 
prefer a union of this kind for Ninette, as prov- 
ing his scorn of unphilosophical class distinc- 
tions, and congruent with the rights of women, 
to any more haughty nuptials in which she might 
be the recipient, rather than the bestower of fa- 
vor. 

“ Be at ease, mon fils,” he said ; “ Ninette's dot 
will be sufficient for you both to live comfortably 
upon. No wise man needs more than this. Lux- 
ury is a take-in.” 

ut Hubert, not ungratefully, though with sor- 
rowful pride, refused to hear of this. 

“ Penniless myself, and nameless,” he said, “ T 
will never wed her thus; nor could I ever li¥® 


content on any dowry but her beauty and h-T 
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love. That you should not withhold hope from) orange in the west. Ninette’s pale and almost 
me is all I asked, and I am deeply grateful for | haggard cheek betrayed a sleepless and unhappy 

ar answer. I will join the army. Promotion | night, and her eyes were full of tears; but the 
1s quick in these days. The Republic knows no | look on Hubert’s face was that of hopeful and 
outcasts among her citizens. I shall rise—|assured, almost triumphant, self-confidence. 
though from the ranks—rapidly ; I feel it. Citi-| Ninette looked long — anxiously into those 
zen Bonaparte is about to depart for Egypt—I | eyes of his, clear, shining, without a tear; and 
will join his army—he wants soldiers; and for-| then, drooping her head, pressed his hand con- 
tune follows his star. Ihave a strong hand to| vulsively against her own, as though to shut out 
work, and a stout heart to wait. O! sir, we are!a painful reality from her comprehension. 


both young—we can wait. Ninette loves me—I, | “So you have, indeed, fixed upon to-morrow, 
her; we are sure of ourselves. What are a! Hubert,” she said at last. 

few years? We are both young ; we can wait a! “ Dearest,” he answered, “ to-morrow fixes me. 
little. | Major Montmar, whom you know I spoke to last 


“ What are a few years *—you foolish boy !—| week, leaves for Paris early in the morning. He 
Everything! Sure of yourself, say you! No| has offered to take me with him; and it is my 
man is sure of himself. That is the most un-| only opportunity. 
philosophical thing in the world.” * To-morrow !™ she said mournfully, and they 

But Dessert was inexorable in his resolve. both gazed into the sunset for some minutes in 

“ He is as stubborn as the devil, that boy,” said | silence. He, doubtless, seeing among the crim- 
the doctor ; “he must have his way, and takehis|son clouds the realized ambitions of his youth 
chance. But look you, sir,” he said, “I don’t} and love; she, nothing but doubt, desolation, and 
choose Ninette’s heart to be wasting away, while | terror. 
ey are amusing yourself with shooting Turks.| “JIubert,” she said, at last, and, with a sudden 

f, in your absence, she should repent her choice, | energy, winding her arms about him, and look- 
I shall consider that you have no claim upon her | ing up imploringly into his face, “ it is not yet too 
hand, having lost it on her heart. No man! late; give up this hideous plan. Itis not right! it 
is sure of himself, I tell you—certainly no wo-| is not right. It is tempting fate—tempting God! 
man.” Forever a fearful possibility is before me, which I 

“You speak justly,” said the young man, bow-| dare not so much as name. Oh, Hubert, I feel 
ing his head, yet with a confident look. “ You} that if you still continue in this resolution, our 
have expressed my own feelings on this point ; I} last meeting may have been to-night! Indeed, 
did not think it worth while to express them my-| I may not live to look on you, again—and you. 
self, because [ know Ninette, and disbelieve in} . . . . . alas! God has given us nothing 
sach a possibility. When it comes, I shall be re-| but the present—the future is not ours to pos- 
signed.’ sess ; who can count upon a day? Oh, stay, my 

inette’s consent was more hard to obtain to| Hubert ;—live—live happy and contented, and 
this scheme of her lover’s; but in vain she im-| give up this wild and baleful dream. Is not my 
plored him to relinquish it. love enough for you? Ah me! I once thought 

“Worthier!” she cried sadly, repeating his|so; but I feel that it is not your love, but your 
words. “Love is best worth. I cannot love| pride, which urges you to leave me. Unkind! 
wee more at any time than Ido now. ‘True, in-|I know this only, Hubert, that were I you, and 

d, you may come back, after years of absence, | you miserable—prostrate—unhappy as I am, at 
with military rank and honor; but I should not} your feet—see Hubert—at your feet—imploring 
be happier for these—should you, Hubert?” you to stay, I should not have the heart to leave 

“Yes!” he said, almost bitterly. you so!” 

“Then go,” she said, dropping the hot hand|" The young man started up—his spare and 
that had been clasped in hers, “ and God be with | slender form convulsed and quivering. He clen- 
you!” She was very pale—“ If it would make|ched his hand, and sat down again, in silence, 
= happy.”—She faltered, but her voice failed | for some moments, although the nervous work- 

er; and catching her in his arms passionately, | ing and twitching of his lip showed well how 
he strained her to his heart. much he was moved. 

Their last meeting was a sad one. The house} “ Ninette,” he said at length, very slowly, with 
in which Ninette and her father as she called|a low and tremulous voice, but looking down 
him, lived, stood some way back from the one | into her face steadily and sadly—* you know not 
street of the village, in a pleasant little garden| what yousay. Were youreally in my place, you 
(a coquettish grisette of a garden), which Nin-| would act as I do. You are not and you cannot 
étte’s constant care had educated into a sort of | fecl what I feel—God forbid it. But this must 
prim beauty. The purch was muffled up in|notbe. It is one thing to love; another to love 
vines ; and a green arcade of trellised clematis | worthily. The love of the slave and the coward 
and honeysuckle led to the cool ambush of a lit-| is not thes of the free man. My Ninette, were 
tle summer-house, perched on an embrasure of | I, indeed, to do as you urge—to yicld now, with 
the wall. The breeze from the distant sea was | all the world at stake, and the choice of a brave 
éver fresh and fragrant there; and voices from} and honest man to be made now or never, you 
the street outside floated pleasantly enough! may think that you would continue to love me 
among the flowers. as you do, but you deceive yourself. If I have 

In the sunset of their last day together, the|read that fair, frank brow aright, you could 
two children were seated in this little arbor, gaz- | never long love what is mean and dastard ; and 
ing wistfully, and in silence, at the deepening | that I should then have shown myself to be. 
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No; there is something above love even—it is| and to look upon life as a pretentious injustice. 
duty. You cannot—eveén you, my heart’s dearest | It was reported that in his younger days he had 
—make me shrink from that; but you can, in-| been deceived and forsaken by some lady to 
deed, make the burden heavier to bear. Alas!)} whom he was attached, and, if there were any 
yes. Every look, every word of poe goes like| truth in this story, probably the fact had not added 
a dagger through my heart. And oh, think you, | either to the sweetness of his temper or the 
indeed, that in this bitter separation, brief as I) cheerfulness of his views. He professed to dis- 
believe it will be, I do not suffer keenly,| believe entirely in the honesty of women and 
keenly ?” the honor of men; yet, strangely enough, this 

His voice grew thick and choking. She bow-| false and dangerous creed had not influenced his 
ed her head meekly. Silently she drew his hand | own actions, for even those who most disliked 
within her own. him admitted that he was scrupulously honor- 

“ Yes,” she murmured, more to herself than| able, and, at times, even generous. Lo¥e he 
to him—“ yes; your hand! There is security in|spoke of as a child’s toy, and friendship as a 
this while I clasp it; it seems as though we!sham; yet, though apparently impervious to all 
could not part !” attacks upon his heart, he was known to have 

Poor child, she would not relinquish her light | performed acts of genuine kindness, and even 
grasp of that hand, which, indeed, trembled as | self-sacrifice, to those in whom he took an in- 
she held it; but she leaned her cheek upon his|terest. His features were coarse, and though not 
shoulder, and was silent. At length, after a| unsoldierlike, his gait was awkward and ungrace- 
moody pause— ful. 

“ Ninette,” said Dessert, still speaking witha| “Iam sorry,” said the Major, with a grim 
labouring and broken voice, “ Ninette, if ever in| smile that did not add to the beauty of his face, 
absent years your heart should wholly change ;|‘ I am sorry to interrupt a (éte-d-téte apparently 
if ever you should grow to regard these vows of | so interesting ; but, my dear Citizen Dessert, if 
ours as the result of a passing, girlish fancy on| you are to start with me to-morrow, it is time 
your part—if—if—that is—you should, when I) that we should be settling our plans. You had 
am gone, meet some one—some other—worthier | better accompany me to the hotel.” 
one to love than me, be happy—forget me at} “Iam ready,” said Hubert; but he did not 
once. I could not blame you ever, or reproach | move. 
you. Ican never change; I feel that too, too} Ninette clung to him. 
well,” he said. “ There isa lifetime inthe loveI| “So soon, Hubert?” said she. “ See the moon 
offer you. But you—you——” is just rising ; it is quite early yet.” 

He was going on; but she lifted up her head,} “ Poor child,” said the Doctor, sympathizingly ; 
and gazed at him with a look of such sorrowing | “this is a cruel separation.” 
and reproachful appeal, that his voice faltered,| “Oh,” said the Major, laughing again, “ take 
and he paused. my word for it, although Master Dessert looks 

“J shall love you,” she sobbed out, hiding her | very romantic and indignant just now, and you, 
face again upon his breast, ever, ever, thus.” mademoiselle, truly pathetic, in these enlightened 

He strained her closer to his heart, and called | republican days of ours, hearts don’t break quite 
her his betrothed wife. so easily as old historians say they did long ago ; 

“ See,” she said, “I am very bold. I wed you|and sensible people soon get tired of weeping 
with this ring ;” and then drew from her finger a| and groaning. Life doesn’t go on at that rate. 
little turquois ring, and placed it upon his. “It} No, trust me,” he continued, laying his hand 
is my troth,” she said, smiling rather sadly. familiarly upon the girl’s head, and not heeding 

He bowed his lips to it, and a silent pressure} the frown and the look of disgust and scorn 
of the hand was all his answer. which she gave him, “in less than a few years, 

“ Ninette,” he said, after a pause and he turned | you will feel very differently, and take the world 
away his face as he spoke, “if ever this ring|as it is, not as you think it ought to be. Of 
comes back to you, you will know what it/| course, you will marry; you are too pretty not to 
means.” marry—but you will not marry Dessert. Nobody 

She did not reply; but, trembling and very | ever marries their first love. Perhaps it will be 
pale, clung to the trellised wall of the arbor ; and | one of our rich silk-merchants here—a very good 
just then, a hoarse, unmusical laugh startled | match, for I am sure you will act sensibly. And 
them both; and, looking up, they perceived Ma- | as for Citizen Dessert, he will find himself won- 
jor Montmar strolling up the arcade towards | derfully changed at Paris. No doubt, when he 
them, and smoking a cigar. Dr. Gilibert was | gets to Egypt, he will marry a great many dark 
with him. | ladies ; but you know that ceremony is per- 

This Major Montmar was a man somewhat | formed with a pitcher instead of a ring, therefore 
beyond middle age. His close-cut hair and short it’s illegal, and counts nothing. However, Iam 
stubborn mustache were both grizzled. He had a} sure he won’t go mad for the sake of the silk- 
sour, perhaps a cynical expression on his coun-| merchant, but will be wise enough to rejoice in 
tenance. In truth life had not, I believe, gone | finding himself young, and yet single; and you 
very well with him; his military career had Soon | will be the best friends in the world.” 
both long and laborious, but not brilliant; and, | Spite of the coarse cruelty of this speech, 
although he was a brave officer, he had seen|there was a latent sadness in the tone with 
younger men rise before him. This had caused! which it was spoken. 
him to regard all success as a trick of fortune, | “ Enough, sir,” said Dessert, angrily, and with 
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an impatient wave of his arm; “the relations; windows. He did not see Ninette there. She 
between us have given you no right to speak | was gazing, with her pale face, at the stars, and 
thus.” seemed trying to look through and through them 

Ninette clung to the arm of the Doctor, and} up to God. In silence Bootes drew in a dazzling 
flashed a look of haughty scorn upon the Major. | leash his hounds up the horizon; in silence An- 
She had, since she first saw him, experienced a | dromeda glittered in her astral chains. Ah, 
feeling of involuntary dislike and repulsion for | wisely, wisely, in the morning of the world, said 
Major Montmar; and now she felt as though she | the Divine voice: “Canst thou bind the sweet 


hated him with all her heart. 

“Well, they must take their chance,” mur- 
mured the Doctor, rather gloomily ; “ and though 
I don’t quite agree with Rousseau, I think that 
marriage is a matter which no one has the right 
to control.” 

“ Well,” said the Major, in a more soothing, 
and somewhat apologetic tone, “I did not mean 
to anger you. There are some bitter lessons in 
life which you will both have to learn as well as 
the rest of us; and the time may come”—his 
face darkened as he spoke—“ when you will 
agree with me that it is better to el than to 
frown at them. Do not forget, Citizen Dessert,” 
he added, with some harshness in his voice, 
“that you are under my orders. Follow me to 
the hotel as soon as you can. I have matters to 
speak to you about.” 

Hubert Dessert 


tily, as the Major turned down the walk and 
tramped away, his sword clattering behind him. 
“My heart's chosen, best and dearest,” cried 
the young man, catching Ninette in his arms, and 
passionately pressing his hot Jips to the girl’s 
cold brow, “farewell, God bless you;” then, as 
not daring to trust himself to say more, he put her 


from him, and strode rapidly after the Major. 
Ninette remained where x a had been standing, 
as though stunned by what had happened. 

“ Come, my child,” said the Doctor, winding 
her arm tenderly into his, “the air is growing 
cold ;’ and he drew her to the house. Hubert 
lingered one moment at the garden gate. He 
watched that frail, fair form of his betrothed re- 
ceding among the shadows of the porch. He 
heard her cough as she entered the house. A 
pang shot through his heart: he remembered to 

ve heard that her mother had been consump- 
tive. He felt choking—sickening. He yearned 
to rush back, to fall at her feet, and say, “ Nin- 
ette, Ninette,I am here again, I cannot leave 
you:” but he —— the impulse with a 
proud pain, and, thrasting his arm into his bo- 
som, walked on towards the inn, where he found 
the Major waiting for him. 

Deep into the night they remained together, 
arranging plans. Hubert spoke quite calmly, 
and entered into every detail with interest. The 
Major was struck by the acute and business-like 
intelligence which he showed; for if he felt 
deeply, no quiver of the lip betrayed it. 

“You will do, young man,” said his compan- 
ion ; “ that is, you have it in you. But remem- 
ber the world goes round the wrong way. Ex- 
fey nothing. Merit and courage have but doubt- 
al claims upon success. Good night. Do not 
forget to be here at six o’clock to-morrow. I wait 
for no man.” 

Hubert, as he sought his humble home that 
night, passed by the Doctor’s dwelling; but he 
hastened his pace, and would not look at the 


bowed his head rather —s 


influences of the Pleiads, or loosen the bands of 


| Orion ?” 
| Time passed silently = Nature, at her 
old labor, rotting oaks and bursting rosebuds, 
| worked on in silence and unchanged. Whatever 
| Ninette suffered, she endeavored to hide it in her 
own bosom. For she felt herself the mistress of 
| & Sorrow that could not be spoken of. This is 
the first great era in life, when we feel anything 
| too deeply to talk of it. It is a surer sign of age 
j}than the first gray hair. But the girl’s cheek 
; was paler and thinner, and her cough more fre- 
quent than it used to be. She loved, in sad and 
| sweet summer evenings, to sit alone in that little 
| arbor where they had so often sat together, and 
|where their last meeting had been—their last 
| farewell spoken. She would recall every word 
| that he had said, and repeat it to herself, while 
she tried to bring before her 7 the look that 
had accompanied it. Still she had yet to console 
her, life’s most precious blessing—hope: and 
| every night that she laid her head upon her 
| wakeful pillow, she thought, “it is one day nearer 
‘to his return!” She would cheat herself from 
her own grief too, as she sat in that little arbor, 
by weaving strange dreams, and endeavoring to 
persuade her — that Hubert had indeed re- 
turned ; that the long ordeal was over, that she 
should find him there when she went home, wait- 
ing for her; that it was only some trivial circum 
| stance which now detained him away from her; 
| that they were already married; and then she 
would lay out little plans for their future house- 
hold. Thus in that old summer-house —_ a 
sunset waned about her. She wore round her 
neck a little chain which he had once given her, 
and she would never take it off even at night, but 
| felt, as she pressed it to her heart, that something 
of his was still near her,—a pledge that he must 
return. In the autumn, too, although the days 
were so chill and damp, and her chest began to 
ain her, she would draw her shawl closely about 
er, and wander to the old arbor in the garden, 
as before. There, as she stood among the decay- 
|ing leaves, and heard the wind sighing through 
ithe bare trellises, she would ask herself, “Am I 
| indeed Ninette—still the same Ninette that once 
' sat here with Hubert, and so happy ?” 

Indeed, this question was ever on her lips when 
she was alone—“Is it I? am I indeed myself?” 
Poor child, her mirror, when she looked in it, 
which was not often, for it pained her, could not 
reassure her. The old beauty indeed had not 
left her face, but it was changed—saddened and 
wan. Now and then, but at rare and long inter- 
vals, she received a long letter from “her Hu- 
bert,” as she called him, breathing of hope and 
confidence. Again and again she would read it 
over, to assure herself that he was still unchang- 


CHAPTER II. 
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ed; and again and again she would press to her) her energies, and for a time changing the current 
poor pale lips the happy page, so full of warm) of her emotions, perhaps saved her from a rapid 
and tender affection. Every evening she would | decline. Dr. Gilibert was seized with a bad at 
write something to him, a little journal of her| tack of influenza. At his age, such maladies are 
monotonous life, but from which she secrupulous- | dangerous; the cold turned into intermittent fe- 
ly excluded all expressions that seemed to her| ver, of which, after lingering some weeks, he 


too sorrowful and triste. She wished that he 


should think she fully shared the confident hopes | 


which he himself so exultingly dwelt upon; but 
in her secret heart she felt an icy and unaccount- 
able foreboding, which all in vain she endeavored 
to stifle. Now, he detailed to her some daring 
conduct of his, which his comrades had frankly 
applauded. He knew, he said, this would make 
his Ninette so happy. Now, he had spoken, he 
told her, to General Bonaparte himself—had 
been praised by him, and looked to speedy pro- 
motion. He spoke of the General with that en- 
thusiasm which master-minds seldom fail to draw 
from those they come in contact with, and which 
that singular man so eminently knew how to ex- 
cite. He spoke often too of Montmar. “He is 
kindness itself,” said he, “this bluff man that we 
disliked so. Indeed, Ninette, you must like him 
very much some day. I understand him now, I 
think, and only smile at his bitter way of talking. 
Although he still pertinaciously asserts that I 
shall find you married when I return, and that it 
won't break my heart at all. I know he doesn’t 
believe this himself; and oh, Ninette, you can 
have no notion what a warm, strong heart beats 
under that rough and brusque hide of a manner 
which he chooses to wear.” 

How anxiously, and with what trembling hands 
did Ninette tear open the papers from Paris, as 
from time to time news came to the little village 
of the splendid progress of the French arms in 
Egypt! Rapidly her eye glanced over the de- 
tails of battle; it ever sought, with a sickening 
at the heart within, the closing bulletin—that of 
the killed and wounded ; and it was with a gasp 
of inexpressible relief that she finished reading 
that painful record without having found her 
lover’s name in it. At last there came intelli- 
gence of a great engagement fought within sight 
of the Pyramids, and now matter of history. 

There had been a great many promotions con- 
sequent upon this, and among the list she read, 
with kindling eyes, the name of Hubert Dessert 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. Soon fol- 
lowed a letter from Hubert himself. Yes, he was 
now Lieutenant, he said ; but several of the com- 
manding officers above him had been dangerous- 
ly wounded, and were not expected to live. Hu- 


finally died. The whole of the old man’s little 
fortune went, of course, to Ninette. And now 
she sat in her black weeds of mourning, quite 
sivas in the desolate old house. She was start- 
led and vexed with herself to find how much less 
| the death of her adopted father affected her than 
she could have expected When a goblet is 
nearly filled to the brim, you may add water 
without the glass seeming much fuller. It is so 
with sorrow. It was not from want of feeling 
that Ninette wept less over the grave of her sole 
guardian than ie would have done had he died 
vears ago. The degrees of pain seemed cancel- 
led ; a comparatively trivial grief would now 
cause her as much vexation as a greater sorrow. 
When the sense of touch is all sore and morbid, 
the pressure of a feather is as painful as that of a 
leaden weight. 
Any other girl of her age would probably have 
shrunk from remaining thus unprotected, alone 
in that old house ; and indeed she wandered from 





room to room now emptied of all joy, and felt 
very desolate and forsaken. But it seemed to 
Ninette that if she left that house the charm and 
spell of her existence would be broken—that she 
must wait there till Hubert came. Where could 
she go? How would he find her if she went 
away? It would be deserting her post. It seem+ 
ed as though there were infidelity in the very 
thought. Besides she knew nothing of her 
mother’s relations. She shrunk from new faces. 
“No,” thought she, “he will come back some 
day, and find me here in the little arbor, as he 
left me, and we will sit down together quite quiet- 
ly, and it will not seem strange; but all this 
dreary time of wolding and waiting will be as a 
dream, and I shall think that he has always been 
here.” 

Poor girl! but he did not come, nor any letter 
from him ; and never had that icy foreboding at 
her heart been stronger than it was now. Ni- 
| nette was no longer a child, but a woman, and a 
| sad woman, and she felt this. 

At last the army returned from Egypt. The 
jland was loud with acclamations. Everybod 
| talked of the young hero of the Pyramids; but 
| she read and heard all their accounts with @ 
vague and sickening despair, for they told no 





bert said he had hope of soon obtaining his cap-| news of Hubert, and no letter came; and al- 
taincy. Montmar, he said, had been wounded, | though the army had landed, and were now in 
and was in a very precarious state, but that there | France, still he did not come. 

were still great Sees of his recovery. And; “How unkind,” she sometimes thought, and 
again the time went by very wearily. Months|then rebuked herself. “Is he changed ?” she 
had passed without bringing her any news of | would say, “and has he forgotten me?” but she 
Hubert—not a line from him—and the poor girl’s| scorned to indulge the imputation. She would 
heart was very low. Indeed she was fast failing | believe in anything rather than the worst possi- 
in health and strength, and all the neighbors ob-| bility—death. “No,” she said to herself, “he 
served it; but their sympathy, however anxiously | lingers a little in Paris ; perhaps he cannot leave 
expressed, only irritated her; she was reserved | his regiment so soon; and he does not write, that 
even with the old Doctor, and shrank daily more|he may surprise me when he does come.” 
and more into herself. At this time an event oc-| Yet she could not but feel how improbable this 


curred, which, while it gave her a terrible shock 
of the heart and much pain, yet by rousing all 


was. 


| While her father was alive, Ninette had less 
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time to indulge her own morbid mre er oe 
and the desire to appear cheerful before him had | fi 
lent her energy and self-command. Now he was | 
gone, and every day she felt her utter loneliness | 
more chilling. She had no longer another's feel- | 
ings to consult. She had nothing left to care for | 
but her sorrow ; and this she cherished and hug- 
ged to her desolate heart as some forsaken | 
mother might her forlorn infant. Poor foolish 
little Ninette ! 

It was towards the close of a somewhat damp 
and dreary afternoon in autumn, that the crack | 
of a postilion’s whip sounding up the principal | 
street of the little village startled the inhabitants, | 
to whom it was not a very wonted sound ; and a 
heavy travelling carriage, with horses steaming 
in the dense and foggy “atmosphere, rattled up to | 
the door of the inn. The landlord, obsequiously 
bowing, opened the door of the carriage, and a 
person in a military uniform, but closely wrapt | 
about with a heavy fur coat, with some difficulty | 
descended to the ground. He rather laconically | 
told the landlord to show him to the best room, 
light a fire there, and get dinner ready imme- | 
diately ; and then, leaning upon a crutch stick, | 
for he was very lame, limped stiffly upstairs to 
his apartment. When the stranger flang off his 
cloak as he entered, one might see that he had 
one arm ina sling, and that he was neither | 
young nor well-favored. He wore blue spec- 
tacles, which partially revealed two very un- 
sightly orbs behind. His beard was gray, but | 
the deep lines about his face seemed to have 
been rather brought there by toil than age. As 
he uncovered his head he revealed a deep purple | 
séam across his brow, and there was a slight scar | 
upon his cheek. 

The waiter perceiving that he was a military | 
officer, and judging that he might be one of those | 
who had lately served in Egypt, attempted to 
intammor a conversation, but the imperious and | 
monosyllabic answers he received soon discour- 
aged him. 

When the stranger had finished his dinner, | 
which he ate like a cormorant, and with the air 
of one who was accustomed to dine in a hurry, 
he flung himself into a chair before the fire, 
stretched his lame leg over the back of a second, | | 
and planted the other, heavily booted, against | 
the mantelpiece. For some while he sat rather | 
moodily looking at the blazing logs through his | 
blue spectacles ; and then, as if he had finished | 
his reflections, he rang the bell, and continued to | 
whistle a tune till the waiter made his appear- | 
ance. 

“Ts there not one citizen Gilibert residing in 
this village? demanded the gentleman in the) 
blue spectacles. 

“He has been dead five months,” 
reply. 

“ Dead !” echoed the stranger. 

This announcement scemed to startle him 
greatly. After a pause he said— 

“] ‘think he had a daughter—an adopted 
daughter, that is——” 

“Yes, Ninette Pompon; we called her our 
rosebud.” 

“I suppose she is married by this time ?” 


| 


was the | 





| thoughts were not pleasant ones. 


| muttered to himself. 
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“ © Married ! no. True she was engaged to a 
young man of this village; but he joined the 
army in Egypt, and we have never heard any- 
thing more of him. Perhaps be is dead,” sug- 
gested the waiter with a questioning tone, as 
though he suspected that the stranger in the blue 


| spectacles knew more about the matter than he 


did himself. 

The stranger took no notice of the latter part 
of this remark, however. 

“Humph! not married,” he muttered, still 
| looking straight at the fire. “ You surprise me. 
I have heard that she was a very good-looking 
| girl.” 

“ Yes, but——” 

“But what?” interrupted the stranger, 
| shifting uneasily in his chair—“ Is she dead, 
too te 

“ Oh, no 

“2 suppose — has left the village.” 

“No; she lives here yet. but very secluded. 
|She has shat herself up in the Doctor's old 
house, and her face is seldom seen. They say 
she is heartsick for that young man.’ 

Again the stranger turned uneasily in his 
seat. 

“ That will do. You may go,” he said, wav- 
ing his hand. He sat alone for about half an 
hour, and if one might judge by the expression 
of his face, and the restless way in which he 
changed his position from time to time, his 
At length he 
shrugged his shoulders, rose, and heavily le: aning 
on the balusters, limped down stairs. The land- 


| lord met him in the hall and inquired if he want- 


ed anything, but he waved him back impatiently, 
and stepped out into the street; nor did he stop 
| walking, or rather limping, until he stood before 
the door of Ninette’s solitary house. 

Twice his hand was on the bell, and twice he 
| paused before ringing it. “Not married!” he 
“Humph ; well I dare sa 
the girl has forgotten him, for all that; yet 
would give anything that this business should 
jhave fallen upon other shoulders than mine. 
Poor fellow! he was a brave soldier. Well, the 
thing must be done, so the sooner the better ; 
and he pulled at the bell as if he were storming 
a breach. 

Ninette was sitting alone, in her black gown, 
in the same old parlor where the Doctor used to 
\sit. The fire burnt badly, the room was cold, it 
was almost dark, and the wind moaned and sob- 
|bed at the window, rustling the dry leaves in 
the garden below. Nothing could be more 
| dreary. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the servant, entering, 
“ there is a strange monsieur below, who desires 
to be permitted to speak with you for a mo- 
ment.” 

“A strange monsieur ! 
like a gentleman ? ” 

“ O yes; but he would not give me his name. 
He told me to say that he is from Egypt; and he 
has a military uniform on.” 

The blood rushed suddenly back into Ninette’s 


Does he really look 
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heart, and then tingled again to her finger-tips. | pended all thought and emotion, save that of a 
“It is he,” she thought. ‘ He is come at last. I| wandering brain and burning pulse, and from 
said it would be a surprise.” But the old serv-| which she woke to consciousness with only a 
ant, who even in that dim light could read her | numbed sense of past calamity. When she was 
countenance, shook her head mournfully. “Oh, | able to sit up in her room a little, the spring was 
miss,” she said, “it is not Master Hubert.” Ni-| already in the meadows outside. The grapes 
nette felt faint and sickening, with an overpower- | were still green upon the vines; but the breeze 
ing sense of imminent calamity. She feared the | that came through her casement was warm and 
worst had come. “Let him come up,” she said, | fragrant. She was too listless and indifferent to 
almost inaudibly ; and soon a heavy and uneven | all things to observe that there were fresh flowers 
tread sounded up the passage. It was not Hu-| every morning in her little vase, or to inquire 
bert’s, indeed. She would have recognized his | whence they came; yet if she had once remark- 
footfall she thought. jed them, she must have seen that they were far 
“My eyes are very dim, indeed,” said the/| too exotic and curious to have ever bloomed in 
stranger, entering; but I think that it must be | her own little garden. 
Mademoiselle Pompon that I am addressing.” | One day Colonel Mentmar sent up his card, 
As he spoke he shrank back into the shadow of | and requested permission to see her, to which 
the wall, and kept his cloak closely folded about | she languidly accorded. He approached her 
him. “Iam Mademoiselle Pompon, sir,” falter- | with a deference very different from that old, off- 
ed Ninette, trying to speak calmly. “If you)! hand familiarity which had once so much dis- 
have anything to communicate to me, pray do so | pleased her. He sat down at a little distance 
at once.” from her, and regarded her somewhat sadly, 
The stranger did not, however, reply imme-| through his blue spectacles, for many minutes, 
diately. “Ithink I recognized just now,” she | without speaking. At length he said, with some 
added suddenly, “a voice not unfamiliar to me.” | hesitation, “that he was shortly going to Paris, 
She pressed her hand to her head, and advanced | and wished to know if he could be of any use 
a step towards the stranger. “Can it be,” she/to her there.” He spoke with a rather awkward 
was about to continue jhesitation, but kept the blue spectacles fixed 
“Yes! yes!’ interrupted the other, hastily. | steadily at her. 
“ Yes, lam he. We have met before. Colonel} She thanked him, without a smile, and with- 
Montmar, Major that was then, he said, advanc- | out lifting her eyes, and said :— 
ing and taking her hand. | “ No use at all.” 
“ O, sir,” she cried with vehemence, “ youhave| After a pause, he observed that he had linger- 


brought me news of—of—Hubert Dessert. For ed in the village, not only because he could not 


God’s sake speak it out. He—he is well? O yes, with any cheerfulness leave the place while he 
perhaps he is with you?” | knew that Madlle. Pompon’s illness was danger- 
The stranger turned away his head. | ous and doubtful, but also in the hope that, hav- 

“ Speak, sir,” she cried, “ if you have anything | ing been for years the intimate companion and 
to say. O God, it cannot be—that, that ” “| camp comrade of one who was very dear to both 
“Calm yourself, mademoiselle,” he said. “ You | of them, when the time came that she could bear 
guess rightly. I have brought you news of Hu- | to hear and speak of that person without pain, it 
bert Dessert. I—I”—his voice trembled slight-| would be some relief to her to feel near her some 
ly, “I have brought you something from him.” | one whose connection with the past, and whose 
“A letter! Give it me,” she cried, “ quick, | deep affection for the dead, might entitle him to 
ray!” | sympathize in an affliction, which, to a great ex- 
He turned to the window, and drew from un-! tent, he could not but share with her. She look- 
der his coat a little case. He put it silently into | ed surprised, indeed, at this speech, so unlike all 
her hand without looking at her, but still stand-| that she had hitherto known of Colonel Mont- 


ing with his face to the window. She opened it 
hurriedly, with trembling fingers, and with a sen- 
sation of icy chilliness. Within the case was the 
little turquoise ring which she had given to Hu- 


bert on that last evening in which they were to-| 


gether. “If this ring should ever come back to 
you,” he had then said, “ you will know what it 


|mar, and, for the first time, she remarked his ter- 
| ribly altered appearance—the blue spectacles, the 
}arm in the sling, and the recent scars upon his 
face. She thanked him now somewhat less 
languidly and indifferently, yet hardly without a 
shudder. She said— 

“That Hubert,” and she faltered as she pro- 


| 


means.” {nounced that name—‘ that Hubert had, indeed, 
Colonel Montmar had expected to hear a! often written to her about M. Montmar, with 
shrick or groan, or some such sound. Hearing | great affection. That she felt touched by the de- 
neither, he turned round in alarm. He was just |licacy of feeling which he showed ; that at pre- 
in time to break her fall, as, white and senseless, | sent the past was too recent to speak of; but that 
the girl reeled back and fell into his arms. | she could not, indeed, refuse the sympathy of one 
| who had been the friend of—of her husband;* 
| she said, “for she always thought of him as her 
Fortunate.y for Ninette, this sudden and | husband.” 
severe blow, falling upon nerves already weaken-| Colonel Montmar did not return to Paris so 
ed and exhausted with prolonged suffering, | soon as he had expressed his intention of doing ; 
brought about a sharp attack of delirious fever, | and Ninette did not refuse to admit him when he 
in which she lingered in a very dangerous con-| called upon her. By degrees she grew to find a 


a 
dition for months; but which, for the time, sus- | melancholy pleasure in hearing from his lips all 
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the little anecdotes, which he was never wearied 
of telling her, about her lost lover—their conver- 
sations by silent watch-fires in the desert; their 
deeds together in the field ; their weary marches 
through the burning sand. He spoke with hearty 
enthusiasm and affectionate warmth of the brave- 
ry and hardihood of the young man, and dwelt 
with pride upon his rapid promotion. She made 
him describe to her the engagement in which 
they last fought together, and repeat the dying 
words of Hubert Dessert, and the last sad mes- 
sage with which, drawing it from a bleeding 
breast, he confided to Montmar the little tur- 
quoise ring, that pledge of their early love, and 
now the token of death. 

* Tell her,” he said, “ that I had thought to live 
to look once more into those dear eyes of hers ; 
bat bid her not to sadden them with tears. Tell 
her that I thought to bear proudly back to herno 
ignoble result of years of danger and toil, ever 
fortified by the hope, and gladdened by the me- 
mory, of our love ; but God willed otherwise, you 
see. When she sees this ring, which has been 
the talisman of all my dreams, she will know the 
worst. Tell her she is free, but, alas! alone. 
The heart that would have soothed her, the arm 
that would have guarded her through all life's 
perils, will soon be dust. But tell her, Montmar, 
that I died with her name upon my lips, and her 
image in my heart.” 

These conversations, mournful as they were, 
were the events of her sad and solitary life in 
that old house. And though it was not often 
that she saw Montmar (for, perhaps from deli- 
cacy, perhaps business or other causes, he came 
but rarely), his visits certainly soothed her, al- 
though he always left her sadder and more lonely 
than before. 

“ You are, indeed, changed, sir,” she said to 
him one day. 

He thought she alluded to his altered appear- 
ance, and a slightly redder tinge deepened in his 
sallow cheek. 

“ Why, yes, mademoiselle,” he said, “I never 
had much to lose in the way of good looks, 
but indeed I am not now a very comely ob- 


ct. 

She did not know how morbidly sensitive he 
was to the fact of his crippled and disfigured con- 
dition. 

“I did not mean that,’ she said, and she laid 
her hand gently on his arm. 

He did not seem to notice these words. 

“The sand and glare,” he continued speakin 
rather hurriedly, “have almost deprived me ne 
my eyesight. One eye is already darkened for 
ever, and the other grows dimmer every day. I 
fear I shall, too, soon lose the sight of it alto- 
gether. Ihave a musket ball in my shoulder, 
and one in my leg; and these sabre - cuts,” 
he added, laughing, “are no ornaments, I 
know.” 

“They are more honorable, those scars,” she 
answered, “than any stars, I think, sir.” 

She said this with the delicate and intuitive 
sensibility of a woman, who did not wish to give 
pain where she saw that it was easily felt. But 
she could scarcely repress a slight shudder as she 
looked at him. He may have observed this, for 
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he was watching her kéenly, and he turned away 
with an expression of pain in his face. She 
somewhat timidly inquired how and where he 
had received them, wishing to repair whatever 
painful effect she might have involuntarily pro- 
duced, by manifesting an interest in his misfor- 
tune. He hesitated in answeringher. The fact 
was, the sabre which had disfigured him for life 
had been aimed at the head of his young com- 
rade. The Colonel had endeavored to parry the 
thrust, but his guard was beaten down. Hubert 
indeed escaped unhurt, and the blow fell upon 
Montmar. 

He made light of this circumstance ; but when 
at length she grew to understand it, she pressed 
his hand— 

“ You are a far better man,” she said, “ than I 
ever thought you.” 

He smiled at the naiveté of the remark, and 
said that any soldier would have done the same ; 
which was probably true enough. 

One day Montmar was sitting with Ninette. 
He had been unusually silent ; at‘last he said ab- 
= ‘ 

“ Mademoiselle, Iam going to Paris to-mor- 
row. Can I serve you there in any way ? ” 

“ Why are you going so sadtonly ?” she said, 
with some surprise ; “ has anything happened ?” 

“Something. Yes,I think so,” he answered. 

“Nothing bad, I hope?” she said, looking at 
him inquiringly ; for there was something strange 
in the tone with which he had answered her ques- 
tion. 

“No,” he said, “ not altogether bad, I think.” 
" He would say no more, and soon rose to leave 

er. 

“ We may probably never meet again,” he said 
— most probably so. God bless you, mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Colonel Montmar,” she said, her pale face 
slightly flushed, “I wronged you when I did 
not know you. Hubert told me I should judge 
you differently if weever met again. I do judge 
you differently now. Forgive me.” 

She held out her hand to him, and smiled. 

“TI think, indeed,” she added, “that you are 
greatly changed.” 

“T am changed, mademoiselle,” he said, rather 

vely. “Good-bye.” And the door closed be- 
ind him. The next morning he returned to 
Paris. 
CHAPTER IV. 


I can scarcely fancy a more desolate picture 
than poor Ninette, in her dark weeds of widow- 
hood (for she chose to dedicate to the memory 
of Huburt Dessert the outward symbols of a 
wife’s sorrow—and by the most sacred of all 
symbols were they already wed, these two young 
hearts), sitting alone, and now tearless, under the 
desolate roof of her lost youth. So long as 
through those still rooms, or in the little garden 
and its quiet arbor, she had wandered, with Hope 
for her companion, she had indeed found in their 
very sadness and silence a sort of forlorn pleas- 
ure; but now they only impressed her with a 
crushing sense of unutterable desertion. The 
poor little girl grew wearier and weaker every 
day, and her chest now caused her constant pain. 
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She wondered why she had not died in her ill- 
ness, and seemed to have survived herself. “To 
what use,” she would often exclaim, “ do I still 
live on?” Idare say poor Ninette had never 
heard that old German proverb, which I greatly 
hold to— 


“ Gott hat sein plann fur jeden man.” 
God hath his plan for every man. 


Yes ; and woman too. Courage, little Ninette ! 
There is something still to be done. You must 
live, and do it as bravely as you can. 

The motives which had made her shrink 
“ from deserting her post,” as she called it, exist- 
ed no longer. She had clung to the old house 
while she yet thought that Hubert would still re- 
tarn there. That dream was shattered for ever ; 
and everything about her now only reminded her 
of Jost happiness and dreams never to be real- 
ized. She resolved to let the house, and leave 
her native village. She would make the experi- 
ment, at least fora short time ; for she began to 
feel a hungry yearning for change of air and 
scene. This was a very wise resolution certain- 
ly. When the heart is very low, there is noth- 
ing which does people so much good as to go and 
see how big the world is, and assure themselves 
that the shadow of their own sorrow only cov- 
ers a very little spot on this planet. So Ninette 
advertised the lease of the old house both in the 
provincial and Paris journals; and as soon as | 
she had packed up her few boxes, left the Doe- | 
tor’s old servant in charge of her little home- 
stead, and set out on her wanderings, neither 
knowing nor caring much where she was going. 


| 
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| mont, and wonderin 
Dumont might be li 
At the neighboring seaport, where she stopped 
for three or four days to arrange her plans some- 
what more carefully, :hereceived a letter from the 
old servant whom she had left in charge of the 
house, informing her, that her advertisement had 
been answered by a lawyer in Paris, on behalf of 
a client of his, who had agreed to pay the full rent 
which was demanded, but who, being in a very 
delicate state of health, requiring the immediate 
benefit of country air, was anxious to enter the 
house without loss of time. She wrote back in- 
structions to conclude the arrangement at once, 
and continued her journey, in which it is not ne- 
cessary that the reader should follow her verp 
closely. 

About a fortnight after this arrangement had 
been concluded, a solitary horseman entered the 
little village towards nightfall. The long ridin 
boots which he wore were splashed with mud, 
and betokened that he had ridden far that day ; 
a brace of heavy horse-pistols were thrust into 
the holsters of his saddle, and his horse looked 
jaded and weary. He rode slowly down the 
street, till he reached the door of Ninette’s de- 
serted home. Here he halted, and as he leaped 
to the ground, the early moon falling upon his 
face revealed a countenance too evidently wasted 
and emaciated by sickness and physical pain — 
He rang the bell, slashing his boots impatiently 
with his whip, till a strange servant opened the 
door, and demanded what he wanted. The way- 
faring stranger slightly started. 

“T understand,” he said, “that Dr. Gilibert, 


g what sort of a person M. 
e. 





| 
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As the carriage drove down the familiar high- | who formerly resided in this house, is no longer 
way, she saw old faces through the dusty wind- | living; but I suppose that his daughter, Made- 
ows gazing after her. Kind hands waved their moiselle Pompon, is still here, and I wish to see 
sad farewells; the old servant stood in the porch- | her.” He spoke these words with an authorita- 
way with her apron to her eyes; the old Curé | tive air, and, quietly pushing aside the servant, 
was hobbling out of his house with a parting | was walking into the house, when the domestic, 


blessing. Then she felt that she was leaving all | 
she knew—that the home of her childhood was 

rapidly receding from her sight, and that the 

world was wide and friendless ; and Ninette burst 

into a flood of tears, the first she had shed for 

months, and which left her heart lighter than it 

had been for many days. 

This little heroine certainly appears to be act- 
ing in a very independent way; but I believe 
that, in those topsy-turvy times, women did ma- 
iy stranger things than live or travel alone. In- 
deed, after the grand semi-satanic impersonation 
of the Goddess of Reason by a Parisian Aphro- 
dité, who could have had any wonder left for mi- 
nor marvels? Still Ninette could not but feel 
that, thus unaccompanied, so young, and an un- 
married girl, she was running great risk by her 
solitary hegira; and, after some reflection, she 
determined to travel as a married woman, and 
adopt some name accordingly. Her first idea 
was to call herself Madame Dessert ; but she 
could not bear that a name so sacred to her 
should be bandied about on the lips of porters 
and innkeepers ; and she finally fixed upon that 
of Dumont, as one little likely to attract notice: 
so she put off her widow’s cap, although she 
would not resign her dark dress, and amused her 
fancy in trying to believe herself Madame Du- 


with evident indignation caught his arm— 

“ Mademoiselle Pompon,” said he, “ no longer 
lives here ; she left this village about a fortnight 
ago.” 

“ Left the village! No longer lives here!” 
cried the stranger. “ Pooh—nonsense ;” and he 
again pushed by the servant into the house.— 
“ Hold my horse for a moment,” he cried, looking 
back, as he caught the bewildered stare on the 
man’s face. 

“T tell you,” cried the servant angrily, “ that 
Mademoiselle Pompon has been gone away this 
two weeks. The house is let; and if you want 
to come in, you must say what your business is, 
for my master never sees visitors.” 

“ Gone!” repeated the other; “ and where the 
devil, sir, has she gone to?” 

“How the devil, sir, should I know?” an- 
swered the man, with rising wrath, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders. The stranger not heeding. 
the anger he had excited, remained fixed in 
thought for some moments, stroking his beard 
slowly. “I beg you ten thousand pardons,” he 
said at length, slightly lifting his hat as he spoke. 
“T have been mistaken ;” and without another 
word, he turned to his horse and sprang into the 
saddle. He rode on to the house of the Curé.— 
There he alighted again, but was told that the 
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Curé had started that morning to aneighboring | But this item called the worthy fellow to more 


town, to attend the last hours of a dying friend. 

“Do you wish to leave any message?” in- 
quired the servant. 

“ No,” answered the stranger: and mounting 
again, he rode on to the inn. Here he asked to 
see the landlord, and was closeted with him for 
about half-an-hour in a private room, from which 


| sober reflections, and he checked himself. 


As the soi-disant Madam Dumont was leaving 
the door of the inn, and just about to take her 


|place in the diligence,she was accosted in the 
| doorway by a person, who not very deferentially 


inquired if she were Madam Dumont. 
“Tam, sir,’ she replied, rather haughtily.— 


he came out looking very moody, and called for |“ And pray, may | understand the object of this 


a bottle of cognac. He drank rapidly, gulped 
down several glasses with a trembling hand, 
while his horse was feeding; then he mounted 
again, and rode on in the direction of the neigh- 
boring seaport. 

In those days travelling was both a difficult 
and a costly luxury to obtain. Ninette, could 
not, of course, leave France: and her wander- 
ings, although they were protracted, were not 
very wide. She chiefly sought the cities on the 
sea, and lingered amid mountain regions ; for 
the sight of the great ocean, and the everlasting 
hills, so old yet ever new, refreshed and invigo- 
rated her. She did not meet with much molest- 
ation, for her youth, her beauty, and a certain 
queenliness which grief had thrown about her, 
won her respect and kindness wherever she went. 
The impression which she generally created was, 
that she was a young wife, who from jealousy or 
caprice had just run away from her husband ; 
and although this impression now and then drew 
upon her the somewhat too ardent attention of 
one or two military strangers, the sorrowful dig- 
nity of her manner soon repelled it, 

Early one summer evening, two men, both ap- 
parently strangers to the place, entered the prin- 
cipal inn of a certain town in France, not far 
from the Pyrenees. They went up to the land- 
lord, and the elder of the two, stating, with a sig- 
nificant look, that he was an officer of Govern- 
ment, requested to see the book containing the 
names of those travellers who had lately arrived 
at the hotel. After turning over the pages of 
this volume for about half-an-hour, they rang the 
bell, and again summoned the landlord. 

“T notice,” said the younger man, now speak- 
ing, “among the names of those now staying in 
this house, that of a Madam Dumont; I wish to 
know if the personal appearance of this lady an- 
swers to the description I have here written 
down ;” and he handed a paper to the -land- 
lord : 

“ Above middle height—slight figure—rather 
pale—darkish hair—blue eyes, etc. ete. Why, 
yes, certainly—Madam Dumont is, I should say, 
above the middle height ; and she has a slight 
figure, darkish hair, and, I believe, blue eyes,” 
ete. 

“ Are you aware what length of time Madam 
Dumont intends to pass at your hotel ?” 

“ She leaves the place this evening by the dil- 

” 


“ Good ! that will do—you may go;” a per- 
mission which mine host was not — to com- 
ply with. “Nothing but espionage all over the 


pangs i quoth he, and closed the door with a 
gasp of relief. “I dare say they know what we 
all eat for dinner; how many pairs of breeches I 
have in my wardrobe ; and my wife’s petticoats.” 





inquiry ?” 

“ Yes, madam; I wish to know if you really 
are (as you represent yourself to be) married.” 

“ What right, sir,” cried Ninette—her eyes 
flashing indignantly beneath their dark lashes— 
“ What right, sir, have you to ask so impertinent 
aquestion of a lady whom you never saw before ?” 

“Tam not here, madam,” replied the man, not 
the least daunted by this look, “to explain my 
right to ask questions, but simply to have them 
answered.” 

“ Madam,” whispered the landlord, hurriedly ; 
but she waved him back impatiently. 

“If you think, sir,” said she, in her anger, and 
her embarrassment falling into a very pardona- 
ble equivocation, “that because my husband is 
not at this moment with me, I am to be insulted 
with impunity, you are mistaken.” 

“Then I am to understand that you are mar- 
ried ?” said her interrogator, doggedly returning 
to the point. 

Ninette was about to reply in anger to this per- 
sisting persecutor, when another man—apparent- 
ly his companion, who had all this while been 
standing apart in the dusk and shadow of the 
door, and, if one might judge from his attitude, 
for it was too dark to catch a glimpse of his 
countenance, keenly watching the scene—sud- 
denly stepped forward, and laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the first speaker. 

* Enough,” he said ; “ be at ease. madam—you 
shall not be insulted. Why, of course,” he ad- 
ded, addressing his companion, “this lady is 
married—she has just confessed, I mean just sta- 
ted as much. She must be about twenty, I 
should say ; no woman who can help it contin- 
ues single so long—certainly not with such a 
face. 

This was spoken with a tone of irrepressible 
irony ; and as he said it, the speaker turned on 
his heel, and, motioning to his companion to fol- 
low him, strode away, and mingled immediately 
with the crowd in the street. 

Yet that voice, bitter as were its accents, thrill- 
ed strangely to the heart of Ninette. With an 
involuntary cry she started forward, and looked 
in the direction of the speaker. In the darkness 
he had gone, and vainly her eye sought to trace! 
his form in that dim twilight, among the moving 
loiterers in the street. 

She remained motionless like one who had 
been suddenly stunned. ‘“ Madam,” said the con- 
ducteur, “ all the passengers are waiting ;" and 
he hurried her into the diligence. The whip 
cracked ; off went the horses. She seemed to 
start as from a trance, with her temples throb- 
bing and her throat choking. 

“Are you ill, madam?” said an old gentle- 
man who was sitting opposite to her. 
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“No, no,” she answered hurriedly. On went 
the diligence. She leaned her head against the 
open window, and looked desparingly out into 
the dark street. She did not see the stranger 
there. She could not see him, though, hidden 
behind the crowd that was bustling to and fro, 
he was leaning against the wall with his arms 
folded on his breast, and sadly and sternly watch- 
ing the lumbering vehicle as it drove away. She 
cotld not hear him murmuring to himself, as it 
receded from his sight—‘‘O Montmar, you were 
indeed a truer prophet than my own heart !” 

“ Ah, Ninette, Ninette! that one momentary 
approach to falsehood—if falsehood it can be 
called—was thine undoing! Child, child! how 
innocent was thine untruth! Yet in this unequal 
world, the lightest faults bring often with them 
the heaviest retribution. 

The dark diligence drove on, and within it 
poor Ninette, along the distant highway—where ! 
Ah, who can answer where any road will lead to. 

Lamps and houses passed and waned on eith- 
er side, as on they went. Hedge-rows and trees 
flitted slowly by, and fields and orchards in the 
early moon. Still that voice was ringing in her 
ears and in her heart; and in many a weary 
dream, and through many a sleepless night, and 
many a dreary desolate day, with its cruel, re- 
proachful music, it often rung and echoed there, 
years—years afterwards ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue longer that Ninette pondered over the 
occurrence of that night, the more mysterious, 
unreal, and dream-like did it appear to her; un- 
til ftom thinking of it till her brow ached and 
her heart sickened, she grew at last to regard it 
as an event of very little import, which her own 
excitable fancy had colored with undue mean- 
ings, attributing to the accents of a stranger a 
tone which they did not really possess. How- 
ever, the adventure made her reflect on the man 
dangerous and disagreeable casualties to which 
she might expose herself by continuing these sol- 
itary wanderings ; and, as the year to which the 
lease of the house had extended was now nearly 
over, she wrote word to her old servant not to re- 
new it, and commenced her journey homewards 
as speedily as she could. Nor was it without a 
sense of security and repose that she once more 
found herself in her native village, and among 
the kind and quiet faces that had smiled upon 
her childhood. Her old servant embraced her 
between laughing and crying, as she led her up 
stairs to her own little room again, which looked 
just as though she had never left it; with its 
white curtains, its little writing-table and sofa, 
and the sunny window oyer the garden, about 
which the honeysuckle and clematis had now 
climbed somewhat higher. She could not help 
remarking a beautiful nosegay of rare flowers 
which was blooming in the little vase on her ta- 
ble, and she inquired how it came there, for she 
well knew there were no such flowers in the gar- 


en. 
“The blind gentleman sent it,” said the ser- 
vant, “with his respects, miss, because he knew 
you were fond of flowers, he said.” 
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“ What blind gentleman ? ” asked Ninette, with 
surprise. 

“ Why, our tenant, to be sure. But indeed, 
miss, you know him well enough; for who do 
you think has been living here all this time that 
you ’ve been away ?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know any blind gentleman,” 
said Ninette, smiling. 

“O, but he wasn’t blind then, mademoiselle ; 
it came upon him since you’ve been gone, poor 
man; and truly it’s a pitiful sight to seehim guided 
about and feeling so darkly with his one arm for 
that crutch of his, and sitting so helpless and 
with such a sad look, poor old man, in that old 
chair by the fire, as he used to sit, miss, for hours 
last winter, without speaking a word to any one.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Ninette, “ you cannot 
mean Colonel Montmar?” 

“Yes indeed, miss ; him that was such a fine 
hearty-loooking man long ago, when O dear, 
but it’s sad to remember those times!” 

“ When did Colonel Montmar send these flow- 
ers?” asked the girl, stooping over their crimson 
bells to hide a tear which was slowly stealing down 
her cheek, perhaps from the sources of sympathy 
as well as sorrow. 

“ This morning, miss.” 

“ Then he is still in the village ? ” 

“Why, yes. The fact is, miss, he’s a poor 
ailing creature, and for the last week or so he’s 
been worse than usual, I fear; so that I felt quite 
grieved to turn him out of the house, for he 
wanted to renew the lease very much, and I 
did n’t much think he’d be able to move out on 
such short notice. But as soon as he heard that 

ou were coming back, miss, he said you shouldn’t 
i inconvenienced for a day, and indeed I was 
quite surprised to see how brisk he seemed to get ; 
for, to be sure, the morning after I gave him no- 
tice, he had everything packed up and sent to the 
hotel, where he’s staying now. He must have 
sent to the great town for those flowers, miss. 
Indeed I think he’s a good creature; and although 
he’s so very ugly, and has such a sour, forbidding 
look at times, he’s as gentle as a lamb.” 

Ninette felt happier than she had been for a long 
while. She did not care to ask herself why. It 
was a lovely afternoon, and she put on her straw 
hat and ran out into the garden. The old ser- 
vant lingered at the window watching her wist- 
fully. 

“Bless her,” she cried ; “she’s the sweetest, 
kindest heart that ever lived. O, if Master Hu- 
bert had come back — but it’s no use thinking 
of it now.” 

Ninette did,indeed,look beautiful in that old sun- 
ny garden with the golden light falling all about 
her, and the light wind tossing against her warm 
neck one careless stream of soft brown hair which 
had escaped from her loose hat.and flung its danc- 
ing shadow over her flushed cheek, as it fell upon 
her graceful bosom. One might have taken her for 
the fairy of the flowers, as she wandered throu 
them to the little arbor, her old haunt. The 
honeysuckle and all the creepers were full in fra- 
grant bloom, and the little place seemed to wel- 
come her. She was glad to find it all so un- 
changed. She sat there thoughtfully, leaning her 
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cheek upon her arm for more than an hour, and} 
looking down the little garden while it hemmed | 


in the sun. The saddest home has its claim upon 


the heart, and perhaps Ninette felt this. The| 


shadow was slowly lengthening under the house, 
and the bees and butterflies were all gone to bed, 
when she rose from her seat and turned towards 
the little porch. It was so cool and fresh, how- 
ever, that she could not resist one other walk 
round the garden before she went home, and she 
remembered that she had not yet been all over it 
— no very great exploit indeed to perform ; for, 
notwithstanding the pretension of its four green 
walls, covered with vines and apricots, it was one 
of the smallest gardens one might ever care to 
look at. But Ninette had not gone far down one 
of the side walks, when she became aware of a 
very great change. The only angle of the gar- 
den which was not walled in, had been fenced by 
a little privet hedge, just facing an ugly dead wall 
and some out-buildings by no means picturesque, 
which entirely obstructed a very pretty view be- 
hind them. Fancy Ninette’s — then, when, 
instead of the dead wall and the out-buildings, 
she came upon another little garden rising up to 
the old one upon green terraces, with a little 
fountain in the midst, and fall of beautiful flowers. 
She could not repress an exclamation of joyous 
surprise ; and from the house behind, she could 
hear the old servant laughing and clapping her 
hands for joy. 

“He told me I was to say nothing about it, 
mademoiselle, because it was to be a surprise. 
For he said that he’d heard you say when he was 
here before, that twas a great pity those ugly 
buildings stood in the way of the view, miss. 
Therefore he said he thought you wouldn’t mind 
much if they were all pulled down ; and I don’t 
know how much money he gave for the ugly old 
things, just to pull them to pieces, and make this 
garden, which, indeed, is a great improvement to 
the place.” 

Ninette walked to the house much more grave 
and thoughtful than when she had left it. 

“ Do you know, miss,” said the servant, as she 
brought up the bedroom candle, “that when you 
were so ill « year and a half ago, it was Colonel 
Montmar that used to send those flowers every 
day ? but, indeed, I don’t think you ever re- 
marked them, and he bid me say nothing about 
them, unless you should ask me.” 

“Indeed!” said her mistress, rather sharply, 
“that willdo. You needn’t be always talking to 
me about Colonel Montmar. He is very civil. 
Good night.” 

Ninette slept in her own bed ; and her dreams 
were peaceful. No doubt some guardian angel 
blessed her sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


More than a week has passed since Ninette’s 
return to her home, without bringing any visit or 
even message from Montmar. At any other time 
she would herself have sent to inquire how he was, 
for she could not but fear that he might be un- 
well. Now, however, she felt angry with herself, 
and angry with him, without exactly knowing 
why, or caring to ask herself the reason, and she 
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merely been a very common and natural civility. 
As the days still passed by, however, without any 
news of her late tenant, she began to relent, and 
she was on the point of sending the old servant 
to the hotel, when a message arrived from Mont- 
mar himself, to say that “if Madlle. Pompon 
would permit him, he would be very glad to pay 
her his respects that afternoon.” 

“Tam glad to find that he is not unwell,” said 
Ninette. 

“QO, indeed, mademoiselle,” said the man, “ he 
has been in great suffering for the last fortnight ; 
and this is the first day he has been able to leave 
his room.” 

Ninette said nothing : her kind heart, indeed, 
rather reproached her. 

Montmar came in the evening. She had been 
prepared to receive him with some degree of re- 
serve ; for she felt vexed with herself for having 
been pleased by the flowers he had sent her (poor 
little girl! as though there were any crime in being 
gladdened by the welcome even of a few flowers !) 
and she had almost brought herself to look upon 
the improvements he had made in the garden as 
very unwarrantable changes — a sort of snare 
craftily laid to entrap her into a little happiness. 
As soon as she saw her enemy, however, all her 
resolutions gave way. For now, as he came 
slowly up the garden, guided and half-supported 
by a servant, and leaning heavily on his crutch 
as he limped along, with his gray head bowed 
sadly, while he moved with that painful and mis- 
trustful hesitation of total blindness, Ninette 
could not but feel sadly shocked and grieved at 
his altered appearance. He did indeed look 
wasted, emaciated, and broken. He seemed to 
have suddenly dropped into old age. Ata litthe 
distance one might have taken him for a man of 
eighty. 

The girl ran forward, and, kindly greeting her 
old acquaintance, laid his arm gently on her own. 

“ Will you lean upon me, sir?” she said, “I 
am much stronger than I was.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, my child,” said the 
blind man (his face brightening suddenly over as 
he spoke) ; “and Iam so glad that you have come 
back. I wish I could see you.” And certainly 
if he could have seen her as they walked on, her 
deep eyes kindling under their soft shadow, and 
her pure cheek just touched with a transient 
tinge of glowing light, he would not lightly have 
resigned himself again to his loss of sight. 

Ninette felt happy again in the feeling that 
some heart was gladdened by her return, and 
had, perhaps, missed her while she was absent; 
nor, as she stole a shy glance at the gray and 
wrinkled face beside her, did she seek to repress 
the feeling so energetically as she had done be- 
fore. Truly it is a blessed feeling that of wel- 
come, though it were only the welcome of an 
old blind man! 

They walked through the garden slowly, for 
Montmar was very feeble, and often obliged to 
halt. His health was evidently shattered for 
life. But when they came in front of the new 
garden, Ninette’s companion paused a moment. 
She felt that she ought to thank him for what 
she could not but see had been done with a gra- 


shrank from doing what, after all, would have | cious thoughtfulness to give her pleasure. 
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“Tt is very beautiful!” she said. 

“I hoped that you would like it,” said the 
blind man, “ for I remembered that the old dead 
wall was not a very pretty object, and that there 
was a pleasant view behind it. But, indeed, 
since I cannot see them any more myself,” he 
added, sadly, “I perhaps overvalue the pleasure 
which these things may give to others.” 

“ You have indeed given me pleasure, sir,” she 
answered, as though she felt what she said. For 
in the last light of the rosy west, the little gar- 
den looked fair indeed. The fountain was bub- 
bling merrily, and flinging up its music and its 
freshness into the warm air, while it ceased not 
from its joyous song. The flowers seemed truly 
to enjoy themselves, now that the heaviness of 
the noontide heat was lifted from their glowing 
bells and cups; and ever among them the bright 
lake bee reeled drunkenly, droning his last song. 

And perhaps Ninette felt as she looked silent- 
ly at this scene, that a little garden had, in truth, 
been opened in her life, with song and sunshine, 
where all was desolate and harsh before ; that an 
old dead wall had been lifted from before her 
eyes, and replaced by a fairer prospect. Per- 
haps, I say, she thought this, but J can’t tell, for 
she said suddenly, “ God 18 very good !” 

“ Yes, my child,” said her companion—* very 
good, I believe. But we don’t always think so. 
May you never lose that faith which gives to life 
its only true sunshine. This will soon pass 
away, and change, and fade. But that other 
even the blind may feel.” 

They walked on, and sat down in the little ar- 
bor. Ninette was absorbed in her own thoughts. 
The sun was nearly set, and the whole one-half 
of heaven was rose and gold. The girl could 
not help recalling the old irrevocable hours when 
she had sat there, as she now sat, gazing into 
that same evening sky, with Hubert at her side, 
his hand in hers, his head upon her bosom, build- 
ing on those rifts of crimson light castles of fu- 
ture happiness. “ And what has become of them 
now?” she thought sadly: yet she smiled a 
somewhat melancholy smile as she murmured, 
“Duty has her house on earth: happiness in 
heaven.” I don’t know whether this thought 
caused her to look at Montmar, but when her 
eye fell upon his face, she was startled by the 
darkness, as of night, which had gathered over 
that sightless countenance. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” she asked anxiously. 

“No,” he replied, smiling; and as he spoke 
the cloud passed from his face. “ We were both 
thinking just now of the past ; we had both gone 
back into the shadow; but I trust my chiid that 
your face was not as dark as mine I dare say 
ooked. It ought not to have been so. You 
have a gentle voice,” he added after a pause, 
“We blind are not without consolations; the 
loss of one sense, often renders more acute the 
others that remain. And, after all, happiness is 
not in the eyes.” 

Evening had now fallen, and Montmar rose to 
say good night. 

“ May I sometimes come and visit you again ?” 
he said. “1 fear I am not well enough to return 
to Paris immediately, so you will be a Sceur de 
Charité, if you will let me come now and then ?” 
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“T am sorry,” she said, “that you should have 
been obliged to leave this house so suddenly. [ 
did not know,” she said, laughing, “that you 
were my tenant, or I would have given you more 
grace.” 

After a pause she added, with a little hesita- 
tion, laughing still—* Since you don’t dislike 
my voice, sir, perhaps you would like me to read 
to you sometimes.” 

“No,” he replied quickly. and again his face 
darkened. “Iam quite resigned to the loss of 
books, and don’t care to open one again. I have 
learnt too much already, and as is usual in such 
case, I have now to unlearn it all again; but that 
pees is better carried out by thought than 

y reading.” 

Ninette did not quite understand him, so she 
said nothing. “O!” he cried, with sudden bit- 
terness, “I learned a lying lesson in my youth. 
I had scarcely tasted the cup of life before it 
turned sour on my lips. When I had health, 
energy, and freedom to have won them, I refused 
to seek the love of woman or the friendship of 
man, because I did not believe in the worth or 
truth of either. You, my child, have taught me 
a truer lesson. But, alas, it comes too late. 
Age and sickness are indifferent scholars of new 
things! yet I bless you, child; an old, blind man, 
like me, may say that without making you blush.” 

“ Sir,” said Ninette, timidly, and after a pause, 
in which she was perhaps trying to unravel these 
words, “I think you may be mistaken. It is 
not I but your own heart that has been the teach- 
er; perhaps, I should say, your own life,” she 
added, for she thought that her words might be 
easily misconstrued. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you may be near the truth ;” 
and he bowed his head submissively, as though 
to the authority of some voice within him. 

“I fear the air is growing cold for you,” said 
Ninette, kindly seeking to draw him from pain- 
ful reflections; but he did not answer. Perhaps 
he was still in commune with that inward voice. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir will be impossible to give any detailed de- 
scription of the conversations which often took 
place between Ninette and Montmar in that lit- 
tle garden. The girl was rendered pleased and 
happy by the sense of dependence upon her 
which the blind man seemed to feel. She liked 
to guide him about the garden, and to bring him 
his crutch, or arrange his chair for him in the 
little poreh. And she was ever repaid for these 
little attentions by the grateful smile and the 
expression of happiness with which he turned 
his sightless face to her. She knew, indeed, 
that he found pleasure in being near her, and 
that she was the only person who could throw 
any sunshine over his dark hours. She thought, 
too, that the kindly feelings which she knew she 
had awakened in a breast, wrung, perhaps, b 
early disappointments, and now by physical sub. 
fering, might not impossibly be the means of 
saving him from a morose and sour old age. 

Her life was, indeed, now far more tranquil 
and cheerful than it had been, her sleep was freer 
from weary and restless dreams, and when she 
woke she was able to meet the day without that 
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heavy sinking at the heart which had so long op- | 
ressed her. Was the past, then, forgotten? Qh, | 
‘ar, far from it. Rather was it ever with her, and | 
transfused unseen throughout her whole being. | 
But it had now ceased to beat in that restless | 
and reproachful fever of the heart, which had | 
once lifted up the bitterness of its speechless re- 
buke against Providence itself, and disdained the 
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An expression of surprise and deep pain pass- 
ed over the blind man’s face. 

“TI believe,” he said, rather coldly, “that no 
one, mademoiselle, has ever doubted my honor. 
It must be painful to you, as it is to me, to recur 
to facts which I can scarcely conceive you think 
me capable of having falsified to you. I was 
with Dessert in his last hours. He did confide 


duties because it could not realize the dreams of | to me the ring I brought you; and I believe that 
existence. Now like a purified sadness it rested | I faithfully repeated to you the words with which 
over all her daily life, touching her brightest| he gave it to me. I did not, indeed, close his 
hours with its pensive and thoughtful shade, and | eyes, or follow him to his grave, for a soldier's 
her heart did not beat less calmly for it. She | duty is stern, and the heart has no plea upon it. 
did not now, indeed, ask herself, as she had once The order was, to march, and the dead and the 
done, “ To what use do I still live on?” for she | dying were left behind. But I believe that, with 
felt that her life was not useless any more. Was| the exception of yourself, no one has mourned 
she not of some use to this poor blind cripple ? | for Hubert Dessert so long and so truly as I have 
The selfsame sentiment which makes women done.” 

fond of lapdogs, and babies, and little birds,is| “Forgive me!” she cried, her eyes filling with 


the most generous, and perhaps the strongest, bright tears, and stretching out her hand to him 


characteristic of their nature. It is the main-| 
spring of more than half their noblest actions. 
And I believe that God fixed this sentiment in 
her heart when he said to the first woman in 
Paradise, “ Be you the mother and consoler of a 
fallen world.” They love to protect: their heart 
opens to the helpless at once ; they are the world’s 
true democrats. 

Ninette was beginning to learn her life-lesson 
very meekly. 

She would sit at the feet of the blind man for 
hours, and try to amuse him with little anec- 
dotes of her journey, in which he took an inter- 
est, and made her describe all her impressions. 

“ Were you happier while you were away ?” 
he once asked. 

“ No,” she answered, calmly. “I felt better 
than I had been since—since Hubert died, when 
T first saw the sea. But it was only an emotion.” 

He smiled: he could understand this. 

She liked to bring him pillows for his back 
when it was weary, and would arrange them for 
him herself. She did not refuse to sing to him 
in the twilight, when he seemed saddest and most 
overpowered by the fatigue of the day’s weak- 





as she spoke; “I never doubted it.” 

“ Then what,” said he, with an inquiring and 
eager tone—“ what made you ask these ques- 
tions ?” 

“A dream, a dream!” she answered, hurried- 
ly—* a wild, strange dream! I dreamed it long 
ago.” 

This was almost the only occasion on which 
the past was alluded to in these conversations ; 
for, as by a sort of tacit acknowledgment of mu- 
tual weakness, they never spoke of it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuvus the months went by, peacefully, at least, 
for Ninette, if no more. It was now autumn, 
and the days were brief, and damp, and cheer- 
less. One day, as the girl was taking her soli- 
tary walk along the sear lanes, she passed by the 
back of one of the houses in the village, and 
thus became an involuntary eavesdropper to a 
conversation that was passing within between 
some of the neighboring gossips. 

“TI don’t wonder,” said one voice, “that she 
should have taken a lover, poor girl; for she 
must mope a great deal, I should think, in that 


ness, and she would wrap his furs about him | old house all by herself; and these are not mar- 
-when the air grewcold. Premature age and suf-! rying days, they tell me. But I do wonder that 
fering had given a sort of patriarchal air to Mont- she did not choose a more comely one than that 
mar's extreme ugliness; his coarse and rugged | old cripple, with his eyes gone and his back bro- 
features now looked rather impressive, and in- | ken.” 

deed they won beauty from a look of resigned; “Oh,” cried another voice, “ trust me, she’s no 
sweetness, which —~ had not worn before. |fool, neighbor. The young lady has her wits 

Ninette did not relate to her blind listener, as | about her, you may depend upon it.” 

* Why, we all know the man’s rich and well to 
|do. Idare say he spends a deal of money on 


she recounted the narrative of her journeyings, 
that adventure in the inn near the Pyrenees, 
which I have already described. But when she | her; for they say that old men are very fond. I 
came to that part of the story, she passed it by, | dare say, too, she thinks he’ll soon die and leave 


and said, very gravely, after a long pause— |her a good lot of his golden twenty franc 
“ Colonel Montmar, I believe in your honor ;| pieces. Oh, trust me, no fool she; and for the 
I have never wronged you by doubting your af-| mere matter of his blindness, let me tell you I 
fection for Hubert, or discrediting for a moment | think it’s no such bad thing at all that a lover 
anything which you have told me. Will you) shouldn't see very well what's about him.” 


solemnly assure me on your word, as soldier and 
gentleman, that you were with Hubert in his last 
hours; that he did really utter the words you 
once repeated to me; and himself confide to you 


There was a loud laugh at this from the other 
women. Ninette’s suppressed indignation almost 
choked her. She felt that she could front them 
as they sat there hatching slander, and by a look 


annihilate them with the lie in their heart. But 


the ring that you then brought me? Did you, 
soon her scorn was swallowed up in shame, and 


indeed, see him die ? 
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her heart sickened. She recognized the voice of 
the speakers, both women. They were small far- 
mers’ wives, badly off, both of them, in those 
hard times for the land, and both of them she had 
often assisted with money, and many other little 
acts of kindness. 

“ You are all wrong, and ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves, for you know it,” exclaimed the 
voice of a young woman; “I don’t believe that 
mademoiselle has a lover, or has ever thought of 
such a thing. She can see that the poor old man 
is alone and ailing, without friends here in this 
village, a miserable cripple, and quite helpless ; 
and mademoiselle has been kind and thoughtful 
to him, as she has been to you; but there’s no 

titude left in these bad days. As for the old 
olonel, poor man, where’s the likelihood that he 
should have such notions in his head? What 


you say is as ridiculous as it is ill-natured and 
untrue, and Iam sure that mademoiselle would 
atly shocked and vexed to hear you speak 
you, which, thank God, is not 


be 
80, if she could hear 
possible.” 

It was just possible though, and mademoiselle 
was greatly shocked and vexed; but she walked 
on quietly. Nor was it until she reached the 
house, and the door of her own room closed 
upon her, that she flung herself upon her little 
bed and burst into a flood of bitter tears. For 
the first time sifce her return to the village, she 
now felt how isolated and unprotected was her 
position even there. When Montmar called in 
the evening she sent down word to him by the 
servant that she was not very well, and would see 
him another day. And late, late into the night, 
could he have just peeped into her room, he 
would have seen her on her knees, poured out 
in long and earnest prayer before her crucifix. 
When she rose at last a light from some higher 
world seemed to have fallen on her face, and had, 
no doubt, penetrated to the heart. Her check 
was paler than usual, but on her lips rested a 
strange smile, like that of one who has made the 
resolve of a lifetime, and whose doubts are at 
rest. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wits the same strange smile she rose next 
morning from a slumber unusually sound, and 
moved about the house all day with a hushed and 
thoughtful air. 

When the Colonel came, towards evening, she 
received him with more than her usual warmth, 
and led him to his seat near the fire; but some- 
how or other, the conversation did not get on so 
fluently as it usually did. After a long silence 
the blind man, who had been shifting himself 
eg in his chair several times—his habit 
when there was anything on his mind—said to 
her— 

“ Mademoiselle ”—he did not say “ my child,” 
as was usual with him—“ Mademoiselle, I have 
had something on my mind for many days which 
I wish much to say to you, and perhaps I had 
better say it now.” 

Ninette’s cheek grew slightly paler, but she said 
nothing, and so he continued. 

“It is a proposition I am about to make to 


you.” 
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He paused again ; still she said nothing. 

“T cannot but feel,” he went on, that thus 
alone, at your young age, and unprotected in 
this old house, you are hardly in the position 
that I could wish to see you placed in; and al- 
though I well know that you are not one of those 
foolish young ladies who cannot live without so- 
ciety, and sicken in solitude, still, my child,'I 
think that it is hardly wise of you to shut -your- 
self up as you do quite away from the world; 
your beauty waning, and your youth—youth that 
never comes again—leaving you more rapidly 
than you probably think of in this solitude.” 

Again he paused, she said nothing, and he re- 

umed. 

“T trust, therefore, that you will not refuse to 
admit that the deep interest I take in you, and 
my age too, for I am old enough to be your 
father, Ninette, give me some right to urge upon 
you the step which 1 am going to suggest.” 

He hesitated a little, and shifted in his chair 
again ; Ninette continued silent, and he re- 
sumed— 

“ For after the first strangeness of a novel ex- 
perience,”—her cheek flushed crimson, and then 
paled again, but he could not see it—“ after the 
first strangeness,” he said, “of a novel expe- 
rience, I think that you will find benefit from the 
change. And you will judge of the sinterit 
with which I make this proposition my child, 
he added, with a voice of extreme sadness, 
“when I tell you that if you accept it, I must 
renounce the selfish gratification which I confess 
to you I have found in your society.” 

She started a little, but he went on without ob- 
serving it. 

“Thave a female cousin living at Paris,” he 
said. “She has been a widow for some years; 
and though she does not go out a great deal into 
society, she yet has a good many acquaintances 
among most classes and parties in the capital. 
She is a good-natured creature ; and though we 
do not now meet very often (for there are family 
associations which render such meetings painful 
to both of us), yet I know her character well, 
and I feel sure that she would welcome with 
open arms and open heart any friend of mine. I 
have thought, my dear child, that under her roof 
you might find a somewhat more safe and cheer- 
ful asylum than in this old house, and without 
mentioning your name, I have written to her on 
the subject. I did not make any proposition 
which, of course, I had no right to make, but I 
merely sounded the ground a little, and she has 
since written me word that nothing would make 
her so happy as the society of a young compan- 
ion, for she has no children of her own. If, 
therefore, the idea of becoming my cousin’s guest 
at least for a short time, till you can better judge 
of the advantages and disadvantages which this 
plan may possess—is not very distasteful to you, 
I hope sincerely that you will think seriously 
about it. It will at least afford you an opportu- 
nity of seeing a little more of the w than 
you do now; and perhaps you may some day or 
other "—he said this with a hesitating voice— 
“find some other home yet more congenial to 
you than either.” 

She rose suddenly as he ceased speaking, and 
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approached him as though she were about to say 
something, but checked herself and remained si- 
lent for many minutes, looking into the fire 
thoughtfully. : 

“ Twill think seriously of your kind offer,” she 
said, at last, very quietly ; “If you will give me 
afew days to consider it; and, in the mean- 
while, believe me I thank you sincerely for 
the thoughtful consideration of which it is a 

f. 


She spoke with apparent constraint; and he 
seemed, by the expression of his face to be a lit- 
tle surprised. He had probably expected that 
she would have shown a greater repugnance to the 
idea of this change in her life. She remained 
> silently gazing at the fire, with her calm eyes 
shining bright. . 

“ You will most probably meet at Paris,” he 
said, as though following his own reflections 
aloud, rather than addressing himself to her, 
“ persons more of your own age, and better cal- 
culated to engage your interest.” 

She did not reply. Still she was gazing at the 
fire with those bright, calm eyes. 

“ My dear friend,” he said, after a pause, “I 
am going to ask you a question, which is, per- 
haps, a more frank one than I have any right to 
put; but I hope you will pardon me, for I ask it 
only from the deep interest I take in all that con- 
cerns your welfare and happiness; and I am sure 
that if you answer me, you will reply to my 
question with the same frankness with which 

mt it. ' 
He paused a little ; but as she said nothing, he 
resumed— 

“Will you tell me, then,” he said, “ whether 
you have ever felt that the memory and bitter- 
ness of the past might be superseded in your 
heart by another and a more happy emotion ? 
whether you think it possible that you could ev- 
er feel again such an interest in any living per- 
son as would tend to obliterate the regret which 
I see you still cherish for the dead—a regret, my 
child, which cannot be more. poignant than it is 
unavailing ¢” 

“ No,” she answered readily, and with great 
calmness. “No; the past can never be effaced, 
nor the memory of the dead be obliterated in 
in my heart—never !” 

“Then,” he continued, “ you have never 
thought of marriage as even a remote and ulti- 
mate possibility ?” 

“ Never,” she replied, “ until yesterday.” 

He started as though a serpent had stung him. 
Never was his countenance more dark than at 
that moment. 

“ You have, then,” he said, after a pause, fix- 
ing his sightless eyes upon her with such intensi- 
v that he seemed to be trying to see through 

em—" you have then already found some one 
capable of supplanting the dead.” 

“T have told you,” she answered quickly, “ that 
the dead will never be supplanted.’ 

“Some one, I mean,” he said, “ with whom 
you think you could, at least, live happily.” 

“ Yes, I think so,” she replied quietly, her bright 
eyes shining on him with a thoughtful sadness in 

eir light ; but he saw them not. 

“ My poor child,” he said, sorrowfully, “ you 
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are very young yet; you cannot have known this 
person long.” 

“ Oh, yes, a very long while,” she said. 

“ And you have met often ?” 

“ Often,” she answered. 

‘* And you think you are sure of his character 
—of his affection ? 

“T think so,” she replied. 

; % shifted in his chair again with a troubled 
look. 

“Ts he young,” he asked—“ this gentleman ?” 

“ Not very,” I think, said Ninette, smiling. 

“What! he is older than yourself I suppose 2” 

“ Oh, a great deal older,” she said. 

“ And you think then, child,” he said, leaning his 
head upon his hand, “ that you could really care 
much fora man a great deal older than yourself?” 

There was a hectic tinge upon his shrunken 
and sallow cheek as he said this; and perhaps 
he knew it, for he turned his head away. 

“TI think,” she said, “that I should be very 
ungrateful not to care a little bit for one who has 
been so kind to me as he has been;” and she 
laughed as she said it. 

e started and turned again in his chair. 

“Yet, it was only yesterday,” he said, after # 
short silence, “that you thought of this; what 
made you think of it then for the first time ¢” 

“ For the first time, perhaps,” she said, “ I felt 
that I was very friendless, and I knew he was 
my friend.” 

Still those bright eyes shone calmly on him, a8 
he sat there with his head bowed moodily upon 
his hand ; but, of course, he could not see them. 
For an instant he lifted his head, as though some 
sudden thought had struck along his brain, but 
he soon let it fall again. 

“ Then, mademoiselle,” he said at length, “the 
plan which I proposed to you just now can offér 
you no advan , 80 far as I see; yet you scem- 
ed half inclined to adopt it. Strange girl!— 
Having already decided upon marriage, you yet 
delay to act upon that decision.” 

“TI did not say,” she interrupted, that I had 
decided upon marriage.” 

“No!” he cried in surprise ; is there any cause 
then, which still hinders you from deciding ?” 

“ Yes, one little cause,” she said, quietly, and 
with that same strange smile which had ever hoy- 
ered on her lips all day, but which the blind man 
could not see. 

“May I know it, mademoiselle?” he asked, 
almost inaudibly. 

“ Yes,” she said; it looks like a very grave 
obstacle, but I don’t think much of it. I have 
not been asked yet, sir; that is the reason why I 
cannot decide.” 

“ Not asked yet!” he cried. “ You do, indeed, 
surprise me by all you GR eee is so un- 
expected to me. Q, little child! little child !— 
what are you but a child? Pause well, I im- 
plore you, before this step is irrevocable. Are 
you sure that it offers so many advantuges as you 
say? 

ty am only sure of this,” she said slowly—and 
he could not see how pale she was as she spoke 
—“ that it will secure to me an honorable home. 
I am sure, too, quite sure, that I could make him 
happy. Love such as I once gave to, and still 
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cherish for, one who is gone, I can never, never! cannot have weighed the sacrifice you are mak- 
feel for another: that is in the grave with Hu-| ing, and I dare not accept it. It is to doom your 
bert—or rather it is in heaven with him, sir—J| beauty to fade, unseen, unblest, from eyes that 
But there are many kinds and degrees of affec-| may never look upon it; it is to doom your 
tion in a woman’s heart. I know that I could| youth to waste daily away, in the cheerless at- 
«are for this man as a daughter, as a sister—| mosphere of age and suffering such a life would 
something more. I knowhe loves me; I feel he| be but aliving death ; it would be the hourly, year- 
needs me: that is why I will marry him, sir—if | ly sacrifice of all that youth dreams of—that life 
he will have me. I know that he is infirm, and| rejoices in. No,my poor child! I cannot be 
suffering, and that he has not many friends who | your executioner ; a heart so generous, so tend- 
care for him in his affliction: and that if I do|er,so true, deserves a happier fate than it is 
not. marry him, his age may be a desolate one.| mine to bestow.” 
I know, too, that he has so suffered kind thoughts} “Alas! sir,” she replied, “this is no sacrifice that 
of me to creep into his daily life, and wind them-] I am making, and you overvalue what yon call 
selves about his solitary heart, that I think it is} its generosity. I have told you that I can nev- 
in my power to bring sunshine to many of his} er, never love again. This is no foolish fagon de ° 
dark and silent hours, as I hope that I have| paz My heart has been long tried, and sadl 
sometimes done already. And, therefore, if this}so. If I donot know my own mind now, 
man will have me, I will be his wife, and cher- | shall never know it. I could not wed a younger ; 
ish and nurse him faithfully and loyally, as wife | man: the thought of thateven is painful and re- 
‘should ; and if, knowing. this—and that I, too,| pulsive, and as for dreams, mine are all over long 
am a friendless girl—he willnotclaim from me a| ago; but you could, indeed, afford to a life, oth- 
feeling which it is not in my power to give; nor, | erwise desolate enough, a duty and a home. And, 
because I cannot bring to him a whole heart|O, Montmar, you cannot know what itis to a 
now, reject the remnant which I frankly offer to| woman to feel that there is one person in this 
him ; but will say to me— I offer you, in return} world to whom she is everything. 
for this, the protection of a husband’s name arid| “Be it so, my child,” he said thoughtfully; I 
home,’ I will certainly go to him, and make that | pray heaven you may never repent this noble act. 
home as cheerful as I can, and comfort him and | So far as it is in my power to save you from do- 
care for him so long as I live.” ing so, rest assured you never shall. And, at 
She pues, her young cheek flushed with the | least, you are right on one point: I can afford 
light of generous thoughts, and her young breast| you a home; I trust it may be as you say, a 
yet heaving with its compassionate and lofty | cheerful one: come to it, my child, as to a fa- 
emotion. Her soft hair had partly escaped from | ther’s roof.” 
its loose knot, and streamed in one long careless} And the blind man stooped down, and tender- 


















curl over her round and drooping shoulder. ly, if sadly, kissed her fair young head, as he 
Ninette had learned her lesson. rew his future wife to his bosom. 
As she stood there in the dim firelight—her omarren &. 





faithful foot, as it were, upon the grave of her 
lost love—her high heart beating heavenward,| So Ninette Pompon became Madam Montmar; 
and life’s accepted duties in her fair right hand—| and if human life ended with marriage, as all ro- 
was she not beautiful? More so, I think, than | mances do, my tale would end here; but such not 
any Greek nymph in her fountain, or naked| being the case, I still have something to say 











Aphrodite in her isle; and far, O, far more no- 
ble, to my mind, than even Napoleon himself, 
with his hand on the imperial crown, and his foot 
upon the nations; or, indeed, any king or cap- 
tain about whom historians have given them- 
selves such trouble. 
Yet, save in this brief earthly chronicle, which 
few will read, and in heaven’s eternal archives, 
-which the Highest alone peruses, that conquest 
of a life is unrecorded. 
ontmar started to his feet—his face radiant, 

and flushed with the impulse of a sudden hope, 
as he seized her hand— 
_ “Child! child!” he cried, “ do not mock me 
—you give me lifé or death! O, Ninette, have 
I at last rightly interpreted your words ?” 
“T hope you have, sir,” she answered softly ; 
‘and though her face grew suddenly _ in, 
she added—“ yes, I will be your wife, i why ow 
that I could make you hap 


y-” 
He strained her to his Daest with one long, 
passionate embrace ; he looked ten = younger 
ave returned 


—a& momentary youth seemed to 


to him ; but the enthusiasm soon passed. 
“Ah! no,” he said sadly,ashe dropped her 


about my young heroine. Was Ninette happy 2 
Happier ie certainly was than she had been for 
‘or she was doing her duty cheerfully, and 
that is generally the nearest thing to happiness 
in this life. But assuredly her life was not with- 
out its daily cares and nightly regrets : what life 
is without ‘these ?—for her husband’s shattered 
health gaye her hourly anxiety and trouble. She 
would let no one but herself attend on him 
in his illnesses, which, alas! were frequent and 
protracted. Neither did Montmar himself like 
any one to be near him at those times but his 
“ child-nurse,” as he called her; so that Ninette 
passed many and many a wakeful and anxious 
night by the bed-side of the blind man ; and ma- 
ny a weary and careful day, too, shut up in his 
sick room, from the close and oppressive atmos- 
phere of which she was seldom able, at such 
times, to ‘steal more than momentary intervals to 
breathe the frésh air, and take her hurried walk, 
which was ever haunted and troubled by the fear 
that he mighit be asking for her in her absence; 
in truth, it was no holiday existence that she led. 
And often, often in the dim and dreary twilight 
hours, when the sick man was too fati 





hand ; “‘too,-too generous, noble woman! you 





to 
talk, arid sat propped among his pillows by the 
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dying fire, and her head was achi 
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and throb-| always planning little surprises for her, and 


bing with the day's confinement, and the sicken-| laughed like a child when she seemed to be 
ing knowledge that To-morrow would bring no/| pleased by them. He had made a thoughtful 


ehange, but 


only like Yesterday come k | and careful study of her tastes, and spared neith- 


again, and still to be gone through with—while|er pains nor money to gratify them. He sur- 


nothing broke the monotonous silence but the | rounded her with every luxu 
loud watch ticking on the table, or the rain-drops | country-side afforded. 


which the simple 
“ And what would I not 


dropping from the roof, and damp leaves rust-|do,” he was constantly exclaiming, “for my little 
ling up the gusty road outside, her thoughts’ child-nurse, who is so kind to me, and whom I 
would wander back far, far away into the Past | love with all my heart, though it doesn’t become 
again, and sadly recall the dreams, so bright and | an old man to say so much.” 


so brief, and still, despite the disappointment, 


and the grief of long unsolaced 


Still the repeated confinement and anxie 


years, so inex-| which poor Ninette was obliged to endure preye 


pressibly dear, which she had over-woven long| greatly on her health, accustomed as she had 

with the lost companion of her half-forgot- | been to so much healthful independence, and the 
ten Youth. Then she would start as from aj daily free enjoyment of fresh air and fields. Her 
painful trance, as she remembered that it was | cough became so irritable that Montmar insisted 
time to give his sick draught to her blind hus-| upon her having her lungs examined by a medi- 
band, and to smooth his pews for him again ;|cal man, to which she consented with some re- 


and so she would cross ¢ 


é room with her quiet |luctance; for she felt that the slow consuming 


step, and speak. to him softly with her cheerful | disease from which she had now been suffering 
voice, and change the bandage on his burning | for years, was Hey | farther gone than she wish- 


omnes and = her arm about him gently, and 
ask him how he felt ; and the poor sufferer would 
press her hand between his own feverish fingers, 
and force from pain a momentary grateful smile 
to thank her with; and when this was done, she 
would creep back to the window, and sit down 
noiselessly again ; and again the old sad memo- 
ries would come to haunt and mock her. 

Often, too, before she sank to sleep upon her 
mournful marriage pillow, she seemed to lapse 
away in fancy to those days again. Often in 
dreams she saw the pale face of Hubert Dessert 
gazing at her wistfully, with slowly darkening. 
eyes; or he would seem to point with a look of 
sorrowful and piercing reproach to his bleeding 
breast ; and then the strange and thrilling ac- 
cents of that voice which once, and once only, 
since his death, had startled her by day, came to 
torment and sadden her by night, and sound- 
ed scornfully through her dreams; but when 
trembling and agitated she awaked by the vio- 
lent palpitation of her heart, the only sound up- 
on the darkness was her husband’s moaning in 
his sleep, or breathing heavily, and in pain. 

But gloomy as this life appears, it had its sun- 
nier side; and whatever she endured, she was 
never without recompense in the grateful tender- 
ness which the blind man manifested for her.— 
Many a silent smile of unutterable sweetness— 
many a speechless pressure of the hand—many 
@ tremulous and half-adoring kiss, and many a 
deep “God bless you,” spoken from the heart, 
were the reward of hours like these. Besides, 
Ninette was not always under the cloud and 
shadow of the Past; she had strength of mind 
to shake it off whenever it interfered with the 
daily duties of her present unselfish life. And, 
indeed, the laborious thoughtfulness for another 
which was now the chief occupation of her days, 
saved her from a too morbid indulgence of una- 
vailing and enervating regrets. Neither was her 
husband always in the helpless and wearisome 
condition of pillows and fever-draughts, and such 
other valetudinarian luxuries. Whenever his 
health permitted, they woald make little excur- 
sions together to whatever places in the neigh- 


ed her husband to know, or than she herself was 
willing to be obliged to admit. The doctor’s re- 
port was, indeed, sufficiently alarming ; he said 
that her lungs were cortondly affected ; but that 
though the disease was fast making way upon 
them, it was still just possible, by energetic treat- 
ment, to arrest its progress ; and he prescribed im- 
mediate change of air. Montmar, who was great- 
ly affected by this intelligence, lost no time in 
taking his wife to the sea-side. He was fortu- 
nate enough to hear, after many inquiries, of a 
spacious and pleasant villa to be let, for a very 
reasonable rent, in one of the sunniest and most 
salubrious spots on the French shores of the 
Mediterranean. He immediately secured it, and 
sent forward servants to prepare it for his wife's 
reception. Thither M. and Madam Montmar set 
out. Their journey was destined to be an event- 
ful one. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ninetre and her husband were obliged to 
travel by slow stages, on account of Montmar’s 
extreme feebleness, which rendered him unablé 
to make any long exertion. When they were 
about half way to the end of their expedition, 
they were induced by the beauty of a little town 
at which they stopped to decide on passing a few 
days there, before continuing their journey. Un- 
fortunately, the only inn in the placé was so full 
that they were unable to procure a private sit- 
ting-room ; the host, however, assured them that 
many of the travellers now in his hotel were go- 
ing to leave the town on the following morning, 
and that they would then be able to choose their 
apartment. 

While her husband, who was somewhat fa- 
tigued with his.day’s travel, was lying down on 
his bed, in the hope of obtaining an hour’s sleep, 
Ninette, not wishing to disturb him, descended 
to the traveller’s room. The only person in the 
salle beside herself was a man who, leaning back 
in his chair, with his feet on the window-sill, was 
reading a newspaper at the further end of the 
room, in a little embrasure of the wall. He was 





borhood possessed interest or beauty. He was 





robably but a passing sojourner at the inn ; for 
fe wore a long riding-coat, in the fashion of 
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with spurs buckled over the instep. The travel- 
ler was seated at some distance from the en- 
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equestrians of that day, and a pair of long boots | some delirious mistake. I will believe anything 


but that you are lost to me forever!” and rising, 
he caught her to his heart, and flung his arms 


trance, and with his back to the fireplace, where | about her, in one brief and almost terrible em- 


Ninette was warming her hands and feet; for 
although it was now the middle of spring, the 


brace of passionate anguish. 
She seemed coltety to recover herself; she 


days were still damp and raw, and she was chilled | shrank from him with a slight shudder; he did 


and numb from sitting so long in the carriage ; 
both were, however, too much occupied—he with 
his newspaper, and she with her own thoughts— 
to observe each other; and he had not even lift- 
ed his head or appeared to notice her entrance 
when she came into the room. 

“ Does this box belong to you, madam 2” said 
a servant, throwing down a portmanteau at the 
door; “ Montmar, I think—that’s your name— 
isn’t it, madam? I brought the box here, 

because I did not like to disturb the sick gentle- 
man.” 

“Yes, O yes;” answered Ninette, looking at 
the address on the box, “that belongs to us— 
you were quite right. He is sleeping now. I 
‘think you had better leave the box outside the 
door for the present, for you will wake him if you 
take it into the room.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the servant, should- 
ering the portmanteau, and going off with it. 

* Montmar!” cried the traveller, with a sudden 
start as he heard the name, and rising to his feet 
in such a hurry that he knocked over the chair, 
and the paper fell out of his hand. Madam 
Montmar, indeed, also turned not less suddenly 
as she caught that exclamation, and their eyes 
met. Yes! they stood ftonting each other in 
silence ; and, despite the bronzed cheek, and the 
long mustache and beard, Ninette could not but 
recognize that face. Man or ghost, it was Hubert 
Dessert himself that stood before her. He re- 
mained motionless for a moment, with his eyes 
fixed full upon her; and then, with a slight in- 
clination of his head, and a half perceptible curl 
of his proud lip— 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, “ I—TI see that 
T have unconsciously intruded upon you, and— 
and your husband——” 

He moved to the door as he spoke; but as he 
saw that pale woman leaning there with the 
deathly whiténess on her face, the words seemed 
to suffocate him, and he could not finish the sen- 
tence. 

“ Hubert!” she faltered. 

In a moment he was at her side—at her feet; 
he had caught her hand—it was not withdrawn, 
but it rested, cold and with a lifeless feeling, in 
his own. 
_ “O, Ninette! Ninette!” he cried, “ my life’s 

lost star—woman, too wildly worshipped—too 
undyingly cherished — is it thus we meet at 
last ?” 

Ay, indeed ; was this then the meeting which 
she had looked for, and dreamt of, for such long, 
long, desolate years ? 

“You are silent,” he cried, with the hurried 
and broken ‘accent of one that has suddenly 
burst down the barriers of the reserve of a life- 

time; “ O speak, for God’s sake speak, and lift 
from my heart the desolation and the darkness 
of years; explain this hideous riddle—I will be- 


not detain her. 

“ Hubert,” she murmured, “it is too hate. 
O, Hubert! Hubert! why did you not come 
before ?” 

“Too late,” he said sorrowfully, and recoiling 
from her as he spoke with a quivering lip. “ Yes, 
indeed, the dead should never return: it is wise- 
ly ordered so. O, woman! woman!” he cried 
bitterly, “ could you not wait one year? When 
you yet scarcely thought me cold in my grave, 
could you so unreluctantly wed another ?” 

“ Hubert! Hubert!” she faltered, what do you 
mean ?—you wrong me—Hubert, as there is 
truth in heaven you wrong me.” 

“ Alas! madam,” he said sternly, “you have 
wronged yourself—it was no idle tale: my own 
eyes, my own ears could not have deceived 


e. 
“ They told me——” she began, but she could 
not continue. 

“ Yes, that I was dead—I know it,” he inter- 
rupted. “And you, finding yourself releasea 
from the restraint of a tie which had long grown 
irksome, married before the year was out : it was 
natural enough.” 

“ Hubert,” she began again—— 

“T am not reproaching you, madam,” he said; 
“ or, if I did, forgive me. I should have died, 
know. Why, why did I break from the fingers 
of the grave? But I could not, I would not die, 
because I thought (it was the vanity of youth 
that made me think it), my death will kill her 
too; so when the clutch of death was at my 
heart, I prayed to God, “ Let me yet live this 
time, for there is a woman upon earth, and this 
woman loves me; and if I die, her heart will 
break.” And so, I suppose, he heard my prayer 
to punish its folly; and from death in the desert 
I arose, and escaped, as by a miracle. Well, I 
crossed the world, and wandered back alone to 
my native village. It was deserted—to me, at 
least, deserted: for I had sought but one woman 
there, and she was gone. I would not believe 
that she was so soon disloyal to the grave ; for 
Ihad foolish old-fashioned notions about such 
things then, and I thought I knew her better than 
Idid. “They have told her that Iam dead,” I 
thought, “and she has mourned for my death, 
and that death has left her friendless and alone, 
and she has sought some temporary asylom for 
her grief; but I will go and comfort her.” So I 
traced her steps, and followed where she had 
gone, believing in her truth, and pitying her. It 
was not a desolate and sorrowing child that I was 
journeying to meet, but a contented and cheer- 
ful married woman. Yet still old fancies clin 
so round the heart, I would not trust the tale 
heard ; “I will see her myself,” I said, “I will 
hear her doom from my own lips; my own eyes, 
my own ears alone shall satisfy me that I have 
been so soon forgotten.” So I did see her, ma- 





lieve that all has been some feverish dream—{|dam—I did hear her: the tale was true—my 
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heart was wrung—I heard the sentence passed, 
and bowed my head.” 

She tried to speak, but her voice choked and 
failed her. Again he hurried on—* Better, in- 
deed, thrice better, had I died before I heard 
those words! Then I should have died at least 
with youth’s faith unsullied in my heart, and 
without accusing God! How I have lived on 
since that night I hardly know, or care, indeed, 
to think. Wherever i turned, it was only to 
wander farther in the desert from the gates of 
Eden, now for ever closed upon me. I could not 
rest in my own country. Amid the thousand 
human lives about me, I knew only of one cal- 
lous heart. Amongst the thousand faces that I 
met, I beheld only one whose beauty and whose 
truth were lost to me forever. I could not re- 
turn to my native village, for it was the birth- 
place of a futile and foolish affection, which it 
now shamed me to have felt; and “how,” I 
thought, “ shall I meet their faces, whom I knew 
in childhood, now?’ The whole world was 
sore, and every stream in it was poisoned. I 
said, ‘I will forget her,” but I could not. I 
thought ‘she is unworthy,’ yet I still cherished 
the memory of days when I believed her true. I 
joined the army again. I said, ‘it will be easy 
to die now.’ I sought death everywhere, but 
found him not. Alas! to those who most yearn 
for the grave it never opens. Honors fell upon 
me which I did not care to have. I was praised 
for a courage which I did not really possess. 
Ever by the dying camp fires, beneath the silent 
midnight shade, and even in the shattered 
breach, and at the van of the forlorn hope, the 
image of that woman was still beside me; and 
where I looked for death, I met only the face 
from which I was flying. I had thought to have 
shut her for ever frora my heart, but I deceived 
myself. Pride even did not help me as it should; 
and though I still cried, ‘she is untrue,’ I allow- 
ed myself to form excuses for her apparent for- 
getfulness.” 

“O Hubert! Hubert!” cried Ninette, breaking 
as from the spell of a nightmare, into a sudden 
and passionate utterance, “ you have been cruel- 
ly deceived.” 

“ Deceived !” he repeated. 

“ Yes,” she said; “the name which so lightly 
imposed upon you had been only assumed as a 
temporary protection. J was not married when 
me met, and the words of your unmerited re- 
proach pierced deeply to a heart that never had 
ceased, nor ever will, Hubert, to beat tenderly 
and truly for you. O, Hubert, Hubert! why 
were you so readily the dupe of a deception 
which your own heart might easily have explain- 
ed? Alas! my poor friend, could one doubtful 
word displace so soon the confidence of pone’ 
Why, why did you not seek me yourself—con- 
firm the suggestions of your better instincts, and 
absolve the woman that you loved from the im- 
— of a wrong which should never have 

en attributed to her on so trivial a foundation ? 
I doubt not, indeed, that you have suffered, my 
Hubert,” she said, gazing .at him tenderly 
through her tears. “Ah me! how much pain 


might have been spared to both, but for that fa- 


tal pride!” 
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Dessert seemed literally to writhe beneath 
these words. “Forgive me,” he said, humbly, 
and with a heart-broken accent, as he lifted her 
hand, and pressed it with passionate reverence to 
his lips. 

“ Years, years,” she continued, “through m 
life and in my heart those hasty and crue wees 
have left their lasting pain. e met and parted 
as you know, and time passed by; until at last, 
from hopeless fancies and wild thoughts, that 
meeting grew into a sort of dream—a strange, 
unreal nightmare, which I strove not to recall. 
For the belief in the loss of all my hopes in life 
had been already forced upon me with such ter- 
rible distinctness, that I was compelled to deem 
myself deceived by my own senses, and to doubt 
that it was indeed your voice that I heard once 
more. My love, then, was lost to me for ever. 
That which I gave you once—my h 
never been another’s; it is yours yet, alas! in 
vain! All life’s dreams were over now—its du- 
ties alone remained. Hubert, I had but one 
friend—but one human being, who, in my life’s 
widowhood to you, stood near me. He came to 
me as your friend—your own words, too, had 
once confirmed his title to that name. He 
mourned for you with me: he seemed to grieve 
in my grief. He said that he had loved you as a 
brother, and his words touched me, for I saw he 
— the truth. He came to me, Hubert, a 
shattered, broken wreck—a man wasted with 
suffering, and fallen upon early age. He bore 
with him, alas! that fatal token of the grave; for 
when the pledge of our early vows returned to 
me, as the sign and seal of their irrevocable 
doom, it was from his hands that I received it. 
With this he came and went. Time wasted des- 
olately by. It brought no change in my deep 
grief—no light along the hopeless years. How 
should it? Well, we met again. 1 found him, 
Hubert, miserable, blind, forlorn, and friendless 
like myself. I found that my presence soothed 
him in his darkest hours, pe Eases him in his 
sharpest pain; so that he grew, at length, to lean 
upon me like a child; and he was old, and had 
no other friend-——.” ' 

She paused a moment, for her voice began to 
falter. He was at her feet as though he had been 
smitten down there by some heavy blow. He 
had not moved while she was speaking, and his 
head was bowed upon his breast like one who 
hears his doom, and dare not speak; but his 
swollen and crimson temples seemed nigh burst- 
ing with their intense and painful strain. 

Again she spoke— : 

“ Hubert, to that man I was as all the world to 
others. I knew he could not live on without me. 
He was not such a one as a girl usually chooses 
for her husband. He was not young, nor strong, 
nor handsome; but old, and very weak. Oh! 
have said that life’s dreams were passed away— 
its duties all that were left me. God seemed to 
speak out suddenly in my heart, and dictate the 
path to follow. I bowed my head and obeyed. 
Hubert, I thought of you as one in heaven, not 
on earth. I believed you saw me, watched over 
me, were near me then. I believed that. you 
could see the struggle at my heart; and, oh! in 
many and many a weary, sleepless, thoughtful 
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night, as my duty seemed to unfold itself slowly. 
and grow clear and clearer to the sense, and I 
strove hard and long to accept it, and humbly 
and faithfully abide im it, I have fancied that 
from some angel-home you smiled upon me, pit- 
ied and approved! Hubert, that man loved me 
—as a father might a child. He knew how little 


I had to give him, yet he prized it still. I mar- 
ried him, Hubert. Do you blame me? Answer 
now.” 


“Blame you!” he said, rising, and drawing 
her to him, “ Alas! no; my poor, poor child! 
Nor do I accuse Montmar. id confide to him 
that ring; I doubt not he believed me dead. But 
you, the unconscious victim of a fatal error—a 
tale that wore too terrible a semblance of the 
truth—how can I reproach you, that, with a heart 
80 pure, Ye dedicated your desolate life to so 
stern and cheerless a duty? My poor love, that 
cheek is pale; it has known grief too soon. But, 
Ninette,” he added, with intense, repressed ear- 
nestness, “ you tell me that your heart is yet un- 
—— and its first and single affection you yet 
permit me to claim. While this is so, all other 
ties are ropes of sand ; they cannot, shall not hold 
you. from me. Before ,and in the great 
court of human feeling, we are man and wife. 
You are still mine—mine alone. I admit no 
other claim; I will submit to none. O, my 
heart’s chosen one—my mistress—my betrothed,” 
he cried vehemently, and grasping her hand with 
impetuous energy. “ It is not even now too late 
that we have met! Before the grave closes upon 
both, some happier years may yet be ours. y 
with me at once—at once, while there is time: 
will carry you to the end of the world; anywhere, 
any place is better than this. I am rich, Ninette 
—no outcast now. I do not woo you to a pau- 
per’s home. In less than half an hour a carriage 
can be got ready; your boxes are already pack- 
ed; or should you leave them here, you shall not 
want. Youconsent! Ah, yes, mine, mine once 
more and for evermore!” he passionately cried, 
ee he pressed his burning and fevered lips to 

ers. 

Stunned and overpowered by the tumultuous 
vehemence with which he spoke, she remained 
for some moments like one stupefied ; but as the 
full meaning of his words grew slowly clear to 
her comprehension, she recoiled from that un- 
conscious embrace, and retreating with a look of 
inexpressible pain, hid her face in her hands— 

“oO Hubert,” she murmured, with a voice 
scarcely audible, “do not tempt me. Be merci- 
ful! Be generous! Spare me, Hubert, this 
deep pain! You ask what you well know I can- 
not consent to. Iam now the guardian of an- 
other’s honor; the name I bear is his. I once 
sought the protection of that name—how shall I 
now bring shame upon it? He is old, and blind, 
and weak. How can I leave him—him that nev- 
er spoke a harsh word, or did an unkind act to 
me since we have lived together? I cannot 
break his heart. I cannot do this thing !” 

“Not his,” he cried bitterly, “but mine the 
heart that you are willing to break! Are these 
the words of an unchanged affection—this—this 
the proof of a heart unalterably mine, as you have 
said? Child, these words are false’ and weak. 
The heart knows no such logic. These ties you 
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speak of are but hay-wisps; before one deep emo- 
tion, one true impulse, they would shrivel, burst; 
and fall !” 

“ Hubert,” she sobbed, “can this, indeed, be 
you?” 

“Ninette! Ninette f he answered, “were you 
not first mine? To me your heart was given. 
To me your troth was plighted. Impressed with 
a false belief in my death, you surrendered to an- 
other the rights that had been mine. But that 
death never really took place, that belief has been 
dispelled, and those rights are, therefore, still 
mine. They were never truly cancelled, for I 
never surrendered them, and you never willingly 
withdrew them, and here I stand to claim them 
now. All others are but a usurpation and a 
wrong, and cannot bind you still.” 

She lifted up her head, and looked earnestly 
and sorrowfully into his face. The big, bright . 
tears were rolling slowly down her own, and 
trembled on each soft, dark eyelash. 

“ Hubert,” she said, speaking very slowly, and 
with a painful difficulty, “ do you remember that 
you once said that human life must recognize 
some higher law even than love, and that was 
duty? I did not understand those words when 

ou said them then; but I have suffered, and 

ave understood them since. Oh, have you for- 
gotten the wisdom of your youth? Alas, Hubert, 
oe that know my weakness—you to whom I 

ave opened all my heart—you that know the 

ainful struggle I endure, and how difficult and 
fard henceforth must be my daily life, you cer- 
tainly should have been the last to tempt me 
thus, or to add such pain to a heart already nies 
by sorrow. Oh, when I spoke to you just now, 
was, indeed, comforted and consoled by the feel- 
ing, that if, indeed, the future were still lost to 
us, the past was cleared up and explained—that 
you understood me now, and would feel for me, 
as I feel for you, Hubert. Must I think that I 
was mistaken ?” 

“Feel for me!” he cried. “You love to mock 
me with such words. Your sympathy, at least, 
costs you nothing. It entails no sacrifice—it can 
inspire but little gratitude.” 

“ Hubert,” she said, with a shudder of the heart, 
it is you who are changed, not J.” 

“ Say frankly that you hate me, as you do,” he 
said ; “I shall understand you better.” 

“ T have spoken once too frankly,” she replied, 
coldly. 

“ By heaven, Ninette!” he cried, seizing her 
wrist with a burning grasp, which, terrified and 
trembling, she in vain attempted to shake off, “I 
will not part from you thus! You have reject- 
ed, scorned me, till I am mad with passion and 
despair! Child! child! you have roused a fiend 
you cannot lightly lay again ! 

“ Release me, sir, she cried, with an impotent 
struggle to escape ; “ you have indeed wounded 
and humbled me! Have you a soldier’s honor, 
a man’s pity, or must I call for aid ?” 

“ Ninette! Ninette!” cried an anxious voice 
behind her as she spoke, and suddenly her com- 
panion, startled at the sound, relaxed his grasp 
upon her arm. 

‘“* My husband! my husband! ” cried Ninette 
and ran into his arms. : 

Montmar, meeting with no reply when on 
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awaking from his siesta he had called his wife, 
and somewhat alarmed by her absence, had de- 
scended the stairs alone, and attracted by the 
sound of voices, of which, with the acuteness of 
hearing peculiar to the blind, he at once recog- 
nized his wife’s as one, had felt his way through 
the open door of the room, from which the sounds 
had proceeded. Unheard during this excited 
conversation, he had entered and partially over- 
heard the latter part of it, as he stood there, with 
his head painfully stretched forward, and an ex- 
=_— of impotent alarm on his face, such as I 
ave heard described to be the look upon a 
pe sey “age: in the vicinity of some tiger’s lair, 
when the wild beast is preparing to spring down. 
“TI congratulate you, madam,” said Dessert, 
with a glance of scornful disappointment at Ni- 
nette, who was sobbing convulsively upon the old 
man s breast ; ‘and you, sir,” he added, turning 
to Montmar, * I leave with the best possible wish- 
es, to your wife’s affection and your own thoughts. 
They will both avenge me yet,” he muttered, as 
he strode out of the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was in the dusk, towards the evening of 
that eventful day, Ninette was still sitting alone 
and weeping bitterly, when she was aroused by 
a little knock at the room door. 

“ May I come in?” said a low voice, and look- 
ing up she saw her husband beside her. He had 
till now judiciously left her to herself. He felt 
that for the present all words would be painful. 
“TI have bronght you a letter, dear,” he said, 
placing a note upon the table. 

' “ A letter!” she repeated. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ the servant who brought it 
up stairs, didn’t like to disturb you. I heard him 
inquiring after you, and asked him what he want- 
ed, when he gave me the note. I am very sorry 
this has happened. But pray try to think, as I 
shall myself, that this letter has never passed 
through my hands, and that I am ignorant of its 
ever having been sent.” 

He was leaving the room softly as he spoke. 

“ Stay !’’ she cried. 

“I think you had better be alone, my child,” 
he answered tenderly. 

“I can only open this letter,” she said, “ in 
your presence.” 

He sat down without replying, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

She broke the seal with trembling fingers and 
read — 

“T have been hasty. Ihave hurt you, and I 
did not willingly do so. Forgive me; I did not 
mean this. But O, Ninette, how could I lose 

ou calmly, and forever? You, too, by this will 

ave had time to reflect upon that irrevocable 
doom to which this morning you were willing to 
sentence both yourself and me. I know that the 
step which I still urge upon you must look a 
grave one to a woman, but it is really far less so 
than it appears. The words with which this 
morning you strove to fortify your resolution 
have indeed a sound of authority, but it is, be- 
lieve me, a false one; and, alas! my poor friend, 
what compensation is there in these for a break- 
ing heart and the knowledge which will.accom- 
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pany: it, that you have of your own accord 
wrecked forever the happiness, and embittered 
the whole existence of the man you profess to 
love. But it is not for my happiness but your 
own that I now speak. I think you over-esti. 
mate your own courage, Ninette ; for you cannot 
but sce that, even granting your view of duty to 
be the right one (which, remember, I deny), yet; 
however easy of performance that duty may have 
been to you, so long as you believed the dreams 
of your youth and the hopes of life to have per- 
ished in an early grave, it will henceforth be ren- 
dered far, far otherwise by the thought that these 
have once more bloomed for you, and that you 
have yourself rejected them forever. Ninette; 
you must see that the choice is between the : 
piness or the despair of a lifetime ; nor that 
yourself alone, but for both of us. For Evwill 
not hide from you how much the happiness of 
my whole life, perhaps that life itself, must de: 
pend on your decision. If you, indeed, choose 
to be mine, and to trust in me, no power on earth 
shall keep me from you ; if you decide otherwise, 
one word from you will be sufficient to banish 
me forever. 

While I write there are horses waiting in the 
stable, and before moonrise we might be far from 
hence. I await your answer with a beating 
heart. 

Huppert.” 

When she had finished reading these words, 
she put the letter down, and leaned her head up- 
on the bed without speaking. 

“My poor child,” said her husband, tenderly 
laying his hand upon her shoulder, “1 feel for 
you, deeply.” 

“This letter,” she said, after an effort, but stil] 
speaking with great difficulty, “ contains nothin 
but a request which I cannot comply with. 
will not read it to you,” she added, “ because 
because—it would only give you unnecessary 

” 

She could not continue. 

“ You will answer it, my child ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied. There was a scrap of par 
per lying on the dressing-table. She took it up 
and wrote with the little pencil which was at- 
tached to her watch-chain two words—“ Fare- 
well, Hubert!” 

That was all she dared trust herself to write. 

“ You will send it for me?” she said, folding 
it up, “ Stay,” she added, opening the little note 
again, “I forgot to sign it ; and she wrote her 
name at the bottom—“ Ninette Montmar.” 

How much was there in that subscription of 
her husband’s name ? ) 

Five minutes after the letter had gone, she 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in the court be- 
low. It was Hubert Dessert. She recognized 
his slight spare figure beneath the horseman’s 
cloak, as he passed under the dark archway.— 
She strained her aching forehead against the 
window-pane, and looked vaguely out u the 
night. Dessert did not once look up. She soon 
lost sight of him in the darkness, and the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs grew momentarily more and 
more faint along the ‘distant tridge. She felt 
that henceforth there was the whole wide world 
between them. 
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NINETTE 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Nivnette did not die, as she might have done, 
of asudden paroxysm of consumption, nor did 
she waste away with a broken heart towards an 
early grave, nor even did she fall into a violent fe- 
ver or delirium. A severe headache, which lasted 
two or three days, was the only apparent effect 
which followed the event which I have described. 
Yet she did suffer, nor that lightly nor briefly. 

Neither did Montmar die forthwith, as by all 
laws of romance he ought to have done, to make 
room for his wife’s marriage with her former lov- 
er, and so bring about a happy ending of things, 
with “ virtue rewarded,” etc. The old man did, 
indeed, feel deeply for the pain which he had in- 
voluntarily caused ; and he deplored it, not with- 
out bitter self-accusation. Divorce, is, as is well 
known, a most difficult, next to impossible thing 
to obtain in Roman Catholic countries, but Ni- 
nette’s husband offered to make every effort in 
his power to obtain her release from a tie which 
he said she had contracted under a false impres- 
sion of her freedom. She would not, however, 
hear of this ; and they continued to live togeth- 
er for many years, much in the same way as be- 
fore; with this difference only perhaps, that 
Montmar, as he grew older and weaker, became 
very querulous, and rather selfish, as old. men 
sometimes are. Poor Ninette, however, bore ev- 
erything with quiet cheerfulness, and a hasty or 
unkind word never passed her lips. 

Alas! whatever he might be, and whether 
cross or kind, he was all she had to love and 
eare for. They had no children. She never 
heard of Hubert Dessert, and was even ignorant 
whether he were in France or not. 

“I dare say he has long since married anoth- 
er,” she used to think, “ and in some happier af- 
fection has by this time forgotten the pain and 
disappointment of his first love. I suppose we 
shall never meet again.” 

At last, after many years, Colonel Montmar 
died, and Ninette was now free; but, alas ! what 
a change had those years worked upon that once 
fair face of Madam Montmar! She was now a 
pale, thin, and shrunken woman, with a constant 
aoe and that frequent and painful cough which 
marks consumption in its last stage. There was 
scarcely a trace of her former beauty left, and 
into that soft, brown, lustrous hair of hers, years 
of anxious thought and constant suffering had 
woven threads of premature silver. 

After an absence of many, many years, Madame 
Montmar now returned to the long-deserted home 
of her early childhood. 

The old faces she had known in youth no 
longer greeted her to her native village. There 
were few there who recognized in the faded form 
and hollow cheek of the widow, the once bloom- 
ing girl, whose beauty, many years ago had been 
the boast of their neighborhood, and there 
were fewer still who cared to remember these 
things. 

The poor woman, returning to her forsaken 
home, found the garden choked with weeds, the 
arbor broken, the house strange and desolate. It 
was with a sickening heart that she wandered 
through the silent rooms, looked at the dismant- 
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led skeleton of the little bed in which she had 
slept as a child; or stood shivering, with the 
grass growing high above her feet, beneath the 
mildewed roof of the ruined summer-house, 
where she had so often sat as a girl with Hubert 
Dessert. Indeed, she could only dimly realize 
that fact—that she, the solitary, pale-faced, fad- 
ed, withered thing she knew herself to be, \had 
ever really sat in that same weed-worn, dismal 
garden, under that same worm-eaten roof, a beau- 
tiful and joyous girl, conscious in and confident 
of her own youth, with her young lover’s breath 
upon her warm cheek, and his arm about her 
happy waist, wondering what golden years the 
future had in store for her. Alas! as she wan- 
dered from place to place with a restless step, 
and her short, feeble cough sounding painfully 
distinct through the silent rooms, pausing here 
and there to gaze at some old remembered object 
of furniture, and then with a little shiver draw- 
ing her shawl more closely about her thin and 
drooping shoulders, she looked far more like 
some ghost come back from restless wanderings 
over the world, to visit that old, forsaken house, 
than a respectable matron in the first year 
of her widowhood for a tiresome old hus- 
band. 

It was late one summer evening that Ninette, 
who had lingered there longer than was her 
wont, was still sitting in the little arbor, which 
she had caused to be restored: for she had been 
dreaming of past days, and the sun had set un- 
noticed by her. 

“ Alas!” she cried, in the intensity of her re- 
flections thinking aloud, “men are so different! 
I dare say he has never understood that sacrifice. 
Ah, me!” she added, “1 dare say he has seldom 
thought of it.” 

The light leaves rustled round her as she spoke, 
and through the falling dews a soft voice, tremu- 
lous with deep emotion, murmured— 

“ Yes, O woman, too precious for this low life. 
The past has, indeed, been understood at last. 
Ninette! Ninette! will you refuse forgiveness to 
one who has waited long and wandered far to ask 
it—one who, in his deepest penitence, owns him- 
self unworthy of a love he dares not claim, but 
which he yet he hopes to win back ?” 

It was Hubert’s voice ; and in a moment more 
he was kneeling at her side. She was not sur- 
prised or startled. It seemed to her so natural 
that he should have come back at last and found 
her there, in the old arbor, at sunset, just as he 
had left her. 

“ Alas! my poor Hubert,” she said, sorrowfal- 
ly, laying her hand gently on his head, and gaz- 
ing down into his eyes—“ vou have, indeed, 
waited so long, that there is little left to ask for 
worth the having. This poor shrunken body, 
this faded face are but a poor reward for years of 
patient pain. Will they, alas! be any longer 
dear to you, Hubert ?” 

“ More, O, mpeg or | more,’ he cried with 
passionate fervor, as he folded her to his heart, 
“than when, in this same spot, in boyhood, years 
ago, I first breathed to you, Ninette, of a love 
which time has since tried, and suffering, I hope, 
exalted. O,I could not forget you; I have lived 
on for years in the hope of this hour. It has come 
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at last. My wife, my bride, look up! The long, 
long ordeal is over. It is no longer forbidden to 
be happy.” 

And Ninette was happy, indeed, as she felt 
the soft fold of that dear arm once more about 
her, as in youth; as her cheek, flushed with sweet 
and strange emotions long unfelt, and the proud 
consciousness that she was indeed still loved, and 
loved, perhaps, more deeply than of‘old. She 
did not attempt to restrain her happiness, but 
—_— quietly to the speechless and inexpressi- 

le joy of these sensations. 

* Yes,” she said, after a long and delicious si- 
lence, in which she seemed to have been drink- 
ing in, as it were, the full and complete realiza- 
tion of the fact, “this is, indeed, happiness ! 
Alas! Hubert, I fear it comes too late.” But he 
kissed away the fear; and to the old familiar 
threshold of her girlhood’s quiet home, Ninette 
and her lover wandered back along the summer 

s, &@ pensive pair, too happy to speak much. 

hind them rose the warm, full moon, and be- 

fore them love’s own -rosy planet lingered in the 
darkening west. 

Alas ! poor Ninette had 7 truly : her hap- 

iness had come too late. She never lived to be 


ubert’s wife; and she died, indeed, not many 
days after the evening of that meeting which I 
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have just described ; but in her last hours the 
arms she loved were about her, and when the 
long self-sacrifice of years was over, Death closed 
her eyes upon the bosom from which, in life, she 
had been an exile. 

And Hubert? Well, I blush to own it, but 
the veracity of a historian compels me to admit 
that towards the close of his career he married 
another. He did not, indeed, marry for love ; 
for he was of a nature that generally loves just 
once, and not again—a nature, indeed, of but lit- 
tle softness, and capable of thriving in barren 

laces. But when nearly fifty, he was still so 

andsome, that a celebrated woman of his day 
fell in love with him; and he married her for 
the sake of position and fortune. ' He was often 
me 2 pt in an irregular diplomatic way, upon 
special missions to foreign courts, by the Emper- 
or, with whom he always continued to be a favor- 
ite ; and I have myself seen him, when he wasa 
very old man, covered with orders, and a great 
bon-vivant. Such is life! Well, did I not say 
that this tale—in feeling, at least, if not in inci- 
dent—was of a kind very common in human 
life? -I appeal to you, dear reader; and in the 
— of Hubert Dessert, I wish you a very good 
night. 





Tatentep.—J. R. G. does not appear to be 
aware that this word is, as Mr. Smart has observ- 
ed, “a revived word.” An instance of its use is 
introduced by Mr. Todd in his edition of John- 
son, from Archbishop Abbott, who lived in the 
time of James I. I Lave heard it objected, that 
it is an abnormal formation, as we have not the 
verb “to ¢alent.” But the termination -ed is an 
adjective as well as a participial termination ; 
that is, it may be added to a noun as well as to 
a verb. Two words now in common use are 
“moneyed” and “landed ”—“the moneyed and 
landed interest.” It is true we have the verb 
“to land,” but not in the sense of the adjective. 
Various other such adjectives are common, e. g. 
“a crabbed fellow,” “the bladed grass.” “the 
lilied bank,” “ rubied nectar.” 

Chaucer, in his translation of Boethius, ap- 
plies the substantive very differently from the 
customary usage of more modern days. We ap- 
ply it to the talent delivered, the gift, the endow- 
ment: Chaucer to the disposition of mind (man- 
ifested by the different servants—the good and 
wicked—to whom the talents were delivered). 
In this he followed the example of the older 
French and Italian writers (see Cotgrave and 
Florio). The etymologists seek for a different 
origin of the French aud Italian word (see Men- 
age and Ducange; the latter withholds his as- 
sent), but their identity with our common word 
from the Latin talentum is obvious ; and their 
application, “aliquantum deflexo sensu,” as 
Skinner remarks, is without any difficulty. 

Lord Clarendon writes: “The nation was 





without any ill talent towards the Church,” ¢. e 
disposition, was not ill disposed. 
wift, “It is the talent of human nature to 

run from one extreme to another,” ¢. e. disposi- 
tion, human nature is disposed. 

This, we are told by Johnson, is an improper 
and mistaken use. 

The Latin affectus, of Boethius, is by Chaucer 
rendered talent. See the quotations from him in 
Richardson. Notes and Queries. 





A sTrance tale concerning the Knowledge 
andDevotion of Bees :— 


A certain woman having some stalls of Bees 
which yielded not unto her her desired profit, but 
did consume and die of the murrain, made her 
moan to another woman more simple than her- 
self, who gave her counsel to get a Consecrated 
Host and put it among them. According to 
whose advice she went to the priest to receive 
the Host; which when she had done she kept it 
in her mouth, and being come home again, she 
took it out and put it into one of her hives; 
whereupon the murrain ceased, and the honey 
abounded. The woman therefore lifting up the 
hive at the due time, to take out the honey, saw 
there (most strange to be seen) a Chapel built by 
the Bees, with an Altar in it, the walls adorned by 
marvellous skill of architecture, with windows 
conveniently set in their places ; also a door and 
a steeple with bells. And the Host being laid 
upon the Altar, the Bees making 4 sweet noyse, 
flew round about it—lNotes and Queries. 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCH EXPEDITION. 


Tne expedition to the Arctic sea in search of 
Dr. Kane and his companions, sailed on its mis- 
sion on May 3lst, from the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
It consists of but two vessels—a bark called the 
Release, and the Arctic, a propeller. The bark 
was towed by her steam consort down the bay, 
receiving hearty cheers from every vessel that 
was passed on the way out of theharbor. They 
anchored on Thursday evening near Sandy Hook, 
and did not put to sea until Saturday. Friday, 
it will be remembered, is an unauspicious day, 
in the estimation of sailors. 

Exactly two years previous to Thursday, Dr. 
Kane with a crew of sixteen men, sailed in the 
small bark Advance, in search of Sir John 
Franklin. His vessel was outfitted for a cruise 
of three years ; and it was supposed that by means 
of hunting and fishing, the time might be length- 
ened a year or more. Since July, 1853—six 
weeks after his departure—the adventurer has 
not been heard from. He is thought to have en- 
tered Smith’s Sound, and passed through to seek 
for the supposed open sea, that lies beyond, where 
he imagined Franklin had gone. The winter 
following being one of great severity, the. con- 


jecture is that the Advance was frozen in so firm- } 


y that the summer did not free the bark from its 
prison of ice. It was the intention of Dr. Kane 
to leave a supply of provisions at Cape Alexan- 
der before entering the Sound; and if he has 
since been released from the icebergs, and has 
escaped the fate of the voyager whom he sought 
to rescue, he is probably at this place at the pres- 
t. 
* ithe commander of the present expedition is 
Capt. Hartstein. and his first officer Lieut. Simms. 
Every precaution had been exhausted in equip- 
ing the vessels. A prohibitory Liquor Law is 
Kept in force on shipboard, although a store of 
spirits has been laid in to provide against emergen- 
cies. The experience of former navigators with- 
jn the Arctic circle has been carefully collected, 
and the Secretary of the British Admiralty has 
furnished to Capt. Hartstein all the recent maps 
and charts of the North Polar Sea. The sup- 
lies of provisions have been personally super- 
intended by Henry Grinnell, Esq. ; who Les tak- 
en great care to furnish a stock of . preserved 
meats, in addition to the usual stores of explor- 
ing ships. The expedition goes out lacking 
nothing with which it could be supplied. If there 
is needed for any ship sailing on a mission of 
mercy, the sympathy and God-speed of those 
who occasion her departure, it is surely a ves- 
sel bound for a region where summer itself is a 
rpetual winter, and which is infested with per- 
ils more than any other spot on the surface of 
the sca. It is therefore hoped that not a few 
prayers have already reached the ear of him who 
ruleth the waters, and holds the winds in his 
hands, that these vessels—which though stoutly 
built and skilfully manned, are yet, amid the 
icebergs and tempests of the North Pole, as an 
egg-shell in the hand, may be divinely guided 
and protected on their voyage, and may rescue 
the noble mariner whom the fate of Franklin may 
not yet have evertaken.—NV. Y. Observer. 





MISCILLANEOUS.: 


TO A STEP-CHILD. 
Tov art not mine—the golden locks that clu» 
ter 


Ee Round thy papi ; 
y blue eyes, with their soft and liquid lustre, 
ee And oo of one : P 
en the strange sadness on thine infant features, 
Blending with love, 
Are hers whose mournful eyes seem sadly bend- 
in 


On her lost dove. 


Thou art not mine—upon thy sweet lip lingers 
Thy mother’s smile— 
And while I press thy soft and baby fingers 
Tn mine the while— 
In the deep - so trustfully upraising 
Their light to mine, 
I deem the spirit of thy mother gazing 
© my soul’s shrine. 
They ask me, with their meek and soft beseech- 


A mother’s care: 
They ask a mother’s kind and patient teaching, 
A motlier’s prayer. 


Not mine, yet dear to me, fair, fragrant blossom 
f a fair tree; , 
Crushed to the earth in life’s first, glorious sum- 
mer, 
Thou ’rt dear to me. 
Child of the lost, the buried, and the sainted, 
I call thee mine, 
Till fairer still, with tears and sin untainted, 
Her home be thine. 


A BIRD AT SUNSET, 
Wild bird, that wingest wide the glimmering 
moors. 
Whither, by belts of yellowing woods away ? 
What pausing sunset thy wild heart allures 
Deep into dying day ? 





Would that my heart, on wings like thine, could 


ass 
Where stars their light in rosy regions lose— 
A happy shadow o’er the warm brown grass, 
Falling with falling dews! 


Hast thou, like me, some true-love of thine own 
In fairy lands beyond the utmost seas, 

Who there, unsolaced, yearns for thee alone, 
And sings to silent trees ? 


O tell that woodbird that the summer grieves, 
And the suns darken and the days grow cold; 

And, tell her, love will fade with fading leaves, 
And cease in common mould. 


Fly from the winter of the world to her! 
Fly, happy bird ! I follow in thy flight, 

Till thou art lost o’er yonder fringe of fir 
In baths of crimson light. 


My love is dying far away from me. 
She sits and saddens in the fading west. 
For her I mourn all day, and'pine to be 
’ At night upom her breast. 
Poems by Qwen Meredith. - 





THE KAFFIR 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE KAFFIR COMMANDO. 


BY A SIXTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENT AT THE 
CAPE. 


On a sultry October mornin 
hungry-looking Hottentot was galloping on a 
large-headed, long-haired African horse to- 
wards an isolated farm-house, whose gray 
buildings could be scarcely distinguished in 
color from the parched earth. He sprung 
from the sheepskin which had served him as a 
saddle, threw the bridle over the head of the 
pony, and disa in one of the buildings, 
which, from its size, seemed to be the dwelling- 
house. The horse remained patiently ant 
ing, in expectation of its rider’s return. A 
few huge, bastard tiger dogs, covered with 
broad scars, which they had obtained in their 
fights with the monkeys, rose lazily from the 
house-door, sniffed the horse’s legs, and then 
lay down to sleep again. A tame ostrich pa- 
raded up and down with long steps, pulled the 
horse’s tail sportively and then sailed merrily 
away. All then was silent and solitary as be- 
fore ; the wind whistled through the fan-shaped 
leaves of a few stunted syringas (Afelia azeda- 
rach) which formed the entire verdure of the 
“ place,” while the horse hung its head lazily 
and sleepily. The Hottentot seemed to be 
making a report which did not please the 
Baas, for between the sentences resounded 
the Boor’s angry voice: “The villains !—but 
in God’s name, that is impossible !—Tanzter 
and Geschwind !—the scoundrels!” and simi- 
lar exclamations, at which the pony pointed its 
ears, and sensibly looked at the little open 
window, where the heads of the two men were 
visible. 

Suddenly the door was torn open, and out 
walked a tall, stately Boor, with angry ges- 
tures: he was followed by the Hottentot. 
The Boor was dressed, after the fashion of the 
Datch African colonists, in a brown sombrero 
adorned with ostrich feathers, a linen jacket, 
leathern breeches, and long-haired moccasons, 
and carried in his large brown hand a Pavian’s 
‘poot, about six feet long. Anger had con- 
‘verted his healthy, rosy complexion into a pale 
bluish red. ‘ 

“ Bring the horses, Claas, all three, and the 
stallion too,” he shouted to the Hottentot. 
And away Claas bolted to the stable, but 
turned back at the doorway in evident alarm; 
then turned again, and gazed with outstretched 
neck into the stable, 

’ Qh, Baas, my dear 
are dead !” 

“Dead!” the Boor repeated, in a tone more 
‘incredulous than alarmed. “The fellow is 
‘mall (mad)—my thorough-bred stallion, worth 

2000 dollars! Ho, ho! Claas is mall,” but 
for all that hurrying to the stable. 


in 1851,a 


Bass, all four horses 
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There lay the three horses, and in-one cor- 
ner the stallion, all shot with arrows, which 
doubtlessly had been poisoned. 

The Boor swore a fearful oath. 

“ Call the people, Claas!” he growled in a 
hoarse and —- voice to the Hottentet— 
“all the people!” And away Class ran to the 
Kraal, where the dwellings of the black ser- 
vants were built, like huge beehives. 

In the mean while, the Boor’s wife, a most 
cleanly-dressed, but extremely corpulent 
Dutchwoman, had come to the door, and with 
folded hands looked despairingly at her hus- 
band, who was walking with io steps and 
angry gestures up and down the sioop. 

“The vagabonds!” the Boor broke out; 
“my stallion and three riding horses, and 
twenty-four of my best oxen! By Heaven, 
Til make an example of them!” And he 
stamped his heavy gun on the ground. 

“ Piet,” his wife at length stopped him— 
“ Piet, may not Claas have made a mistake? 
The oxen were feeding aur Se the wl 

ue 


site direction, on the Blaamd Kopies ( 
Hills.”). 

“ Quite right; the spoor comes from there. 
It is quite fresh; the oxen were driven off this 
very night. Geschwind and Tanzter have 
been tracked there. Jan is on the spoor, and 
is following them.” 

“Good Heaven!” the wife exclaimed, 
alarmed for her only son, “ Jan will meet with 
an accident. Oh, Piet, Piet, the Bushmen are 
now so kwaad (daring.) I dreamed last night 
of a great gray spider.” 

“ Nonsense,” the Boor growled, and shrug- 
ged his shoulders contemptuously. 

At this moment a strange band, eded 
by Claas as a marshal, came up from the 
Kraal; little black Bushmen, yellow, iean 
Hottentots, and brown, fat Betchuanas, men, 
women, and children, followed by a couple of 
dozen of half-starved dogs. The adults hada 
skin.or old rag hanging over their shoulders; 
the children were perfectly naked. This dark 
group drew up silently before the:stoop, 

The Boor had already examined the band 
with a searching glance, and missed his two 
shepherds, on whom the a lay of hav- 
ing stolen the oxen and killed the horses, for 
such marauders always destroy the horses to 

vent immediate pursuit. 

“ And where are Geschwind and Tanzter ?” 
he exclaimed, furiously. 

No one replied. Not a face moved a mus- 
cle, but the little, black, pig’s eyes sparkled 
with meaning — 

“ Where are Geschwind and Tanzter?” the 
Boor repeated, now menee able to bridle his 
fury ; “ you villains, you all know.” 

“We don’t know, Baas—we haven't seen 
them,” was the reply at length. : 

“ You scoundrelly pack!” the Boor yelled 
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behind them the spoor of Geschwind and 
Tanzter. Be off and bring back the cattle, or 
woe be to you; I'll set the Bontocks a-fire 
over your heads, and shoot down every one 
that tries to escape like a dog. And if you 
ran away to the top of the highest mountain 
I'd bring you down like that calabash.” And 
in a moment the heavy gun was against his 
cheek, the trigger was pulled, and a small 
gourd, which lay on a wall about four hundred 
yards off, was shivered to atoms. “Off with 
you !—by sunset the oxen must be here again.” 
And young and old ran in the direction of the 
distant Blue Hills. 

“Ruh!” the Boor puffed, “ it’s almost chok- 
ing me. Wife, give me a Bucchozoopie (med- 
icated schnaps 5 the rage will kill me.” And, 
in truth, the man had turned of a reddish 
brown. 

The obedient half did as she was bidden; 
but spite of several doses of this universal re- 
cipe zakte de naarheid niet af (the illness was 
not lessened,) and he ordered his wife to call 
in Claas in order to drive it out of him. Claas, 
his valet, appeared with a piece of fat, black, 
smoked meat in his hand, from which, after 
the fashion of wild beasts, he tore off with his 
teeth as much as he could; then mounted the 
back of the Boor, who lay stretched out at full 
length on his stomach, and began to trample 
upon him, just as wine is still pressed in some 

uarters, the Boor utterin e while a com- 
fortable Ach! or Oh! Claas, having at last 
finished his meat, which he had been calml 
munching during this operation, dismounted, 
and began to pummel the Boor with his fists, 
and knead him, as if intending to convert him 
into a lump of dough. At last the Boor rose, 
shook himself, and declared the naarheid was 
afgezakt—the pain had disap d. 

Claas then received orders to hasten to the 
field and bring in several riding horses. 

Without further interruption the morning 
hours passed ; the housewife sat at the window 
and sewed; at times the work fell from her 
hands, and her eyes were fixed thoughtfully 
on the blue chain of hills which bordered the 
horizon. A s ic twitching in the cor- 
ners of her eyes and mouth proved, however, 
that her usual phlegm was now greatly dis- 
turbed. And, in truth, she was suffering the 
most painful apprehension for her only child, 
her son, who had followed the drove and the 
thieves alone. 

The Boor also sat, with affected calmness, in 
an old-fashioned arth-chair, in one hand the 
pipe, whence he drew thick clouds of smoke 
more sedulously than usual; in the other hand 
a foot, from which he was trying to expel a 
rheumatic pain by friction. He could not, 
however, quite conceal his restlessness, rose 
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madly, “ there’s the track of my spotted kine; 


from time to time, opened the house-door, and 
looked across the wide plain which was ex- 
tended before the farm. At times he seized a 
small telescope which hung on pegs over the 
door, and searched around with t atten- 
tion. Then he seated himself again—smoked, 
and rubbed his leg. 

Hour after hour passed away, and nothing 
interrupted the monotony. e dinner was 
brought to table; but the Boor stated that he 
had opeverkens (stomach-ache,) and the wife 
that she had the benaandheid (hysterics.) 

“ Lys!” the housewife called; and a naked 
Bush girl came in. “ Lys, take away!” And 
Lys carried the food away. All remained 
quiet as before; only the monotonous ticking 
of a Black Forest clock, which had found its 
way by some extraordinary means to this dis- 
tant desert, interrupted the silence. 

“Jan not back yet?” the housewife at 
length ventured to ask inquiringly, whose rest- 
lessness had so greatly increased, that she 
could not continue her work. She knew very 
well, too, that Jan was not back. 

“ Hum!” the Boor growled, “ his horse will 
be tired ;” although it was unmistakable that 
he neither expressed his own convictions, nor 
had appeased tis wife’s restlessness with such 
an excuse. 

He took down the telescope repeatedly, and 
scanned the horizon. A light cloud of dust 
attracted his attention ; it was only a pillar of 
sand which danced across the plain. Anxiety 
drove him out of the house. He went to the 
Kraals, and looked into the Bontocks: a few 
naked children were crawling about, and on 
some filthy skins sat two old, wrinkled, idioti- 
cal women, smoking Tacha from hollow bones, 
and who saluted him with a “ Top, Baas,” and 
smoked on in the same unsympathizing way. 
Behind the Kraal rose a couple of tall rocks, 
which served to shelter the ot against the 
piercing night wind. The Boor surmounted 
one of them, and pointed his telescope in vari- 
ous directions, but this time again, as it seemed, 
without any satisfactory result. 

Thus the afternoon passed away, and the 
sun was just on the horizon, when the mo- 
notony of the frontier farm was interrupted 
by the gallop of a horse; it was, however, 
only the steeds which Claas had fetched from 
the field. 

“ Claas,” said the Boor, when the Hottentot 
came-up to him—*Claas, bring a pile of wet 
cakes from the Kraal, and make a great 
smoke.” 

Then all was again quiet. The Boor lean- 
ed thoughtfully against the house, and looked 
toward he chain of hills, above which a dark 
blue mist was already beginning to brood. 
His wife had approached him unnoticed, and 
when she laid her hand on his arm, he started 
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violently—a treacherous sign of his mental 
restlessness, which he sought to conceal from 
his wife by an affected carelessness. 

“ Piet,” she addressed him, in an entreating 
but serious voice, “I feel a fear which I can- 
not suppress. A misfortune is hanging over 
us. Tan is not yet back. Think of Neef 
Franz: but a week agone he was standing 
here before us, and where is he now ?” 

Franz Nell, a Boor of the neighborhood, 
had followed the spoor of a few oxen which 
the Bushmen had driven off; the savages shot 
him, and concealed his body in a porcupine’s 
hole, which they covered with a pile of stone, 
so that, probably, the corpse would never 
have been found had not the hyenas scratched 
it out. The relatives, however, only buried 
one half the body; the hyzenas had devoured 
the rest. 

“Piet!” she continued, “make a signal for 
our neighbors to come across.” 

A bright flame just then burst forth from a 
pile of resinous Rhenoster bushes, over which 
a thick layer of wet dung-cakes had been 
laid, and a gray, dense pillar of smoke rose 
high in the air. At the same time the Boor 
loaded his huge Roer with a handful of pow- 
der, and fired it off close to the ground: it 
sounded like a piece of ordnance being dis- 
charged, and the echo reverberated through 
the distant hills. Soon after, shots were heard 
at a great distance, and columns of smoke rose 
in various directions, as a sign that the signal 
had been seen and understood. 

“ Are the horses cared for, Claas?” The 
Hottentot nodded his assent. “Then bring 
the saddles on the stoop, that all may be ready 
when the men come.” 

The sun was just sinking beneath the hori- 
zon, and a deep yellow sea of light flooded 
the wen and gilded several clouds of dust, 
which now rose in various quarters, and a 
ag to be approaching the farm. e 

r turned his telescope on each of them in 
turn. “ Oom Jacob,” he said to himself, while 
looking through the glass—* Oom Jacob on the 
black stallion, with one achternyder (attend- 
ant); he had no horses at hand, I suppose.” 
The telescope moved on. “ Neef Carel and 
Neef Abraham; they have only one people 
either. Yes,” he sighed, “ what can a Chris- 
tain now set about with the black property ! 
Almighty !” he suddenly cried, after attentive- 
ly watching a third cloud of dust, “there 
comes Neef David on a draught ox; the poor 
men have not a single horse left; the Bush- 
men ate their last.” 

It only too frequently occurred that the 


* By men, in the colonial language, whites are 
meant; people is applied solely to blacks. If, for 
instance, a Hottentot comes to the door, they say, 





“ There's a people at the door.” 
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Bushmen stole valuable horses—not to ride on 
them, but to eat them. 

“ Claas,” he shouted, “saddle the roodbles 
(chestnut) for little Baas David. I see he is 
coming on a pack-ox.” 

While Claas was saddling the riding-horses, 
and Baas Piet brought two Pavians on the 
stoop, one of which he handed Claas with the 
words: “Look after the flint, and put ina 
bullet,” the six persons arrived whom Baas 
Piet had been watching. The Boors were, in 
external appearance, very like each other; 
each carrie 1 a long Pavian’s poot on his shoul- 
der, and a powder-horn in his belt. The 
blacks were also armed. 

“We must not delay, friends,” Piet «id, 
after a hurried salutation. “ We have only 
an hour’s daylight. I will tell you all on the 
road.” And hastily nodding to his wife, he 
sprang into the saddle, and rode off in the 
direction of the Blue Hills, followed by the 
Boors and the three blacks. “Spur away, 
lads,” he cried to them; “ before night sets in 
we must be on the other side of the Koppies, 
or else our labor will be in vain.” And the 
little cavalcade flew over the plain. 

Piet told his comrades in a few words, that 
he had long suspected ‘his two herds, on ac- 
count of numerous robberies, and did not 
doubt they had kept up a constant communi- 
cation with their friends across the frontier— 
that Claas at an early hour had discovered 
spoor in the direction of the frontier—that his 
son Jan had ridden after them, but had not 
yet returned—and that, lastly, his getrouwe 
schepzel (faithful creature) Claas had ridden 
after him, but had not found either Jan or the 
oxen. 

The sun had now disappeared behind the 
hills, but the sky still reflected its yellow light, 
and the spoor of the cattle could be clearly 
traced. Reve and there, where it was more 
than usually distinct, they stopped a few se- 
conds. 

“This horse spoor has been here since 
dawn,” one of the Boors remarked; the dew 
has lain on it.” 

“ Quite right,” Piet replied; “it is Jan’s 
spoor : he rode away at day break.” 

“ And here,” another remarked, “Jan got 
down : that isthe mark of‘hismoccason. And 
here he rested his Roer against the klip; 
that’s the pressure of the butt, and there 
belt the sand.” 

“ Here, Baas,” Claas exclaimed, “is a bro- 
ken strap. Baas, Jan had the old somerset 
(wadded saddle) ; something gave — 

On arriving in the hills, the cavalcade stop- 
ped and consulted about their further 
gress, for it seemed here as if the oxen 
run about in every direction. The horse 
—_ here suddenly ceased. The*marks of 

ree different feet were perceptible on the 
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oes of them ee oa aap meen 
. were recogni as the spoor 

the two Bushmen and pe, For see A frag- 
ment of wood, broken off a kirie, lay not far 
off, and there was an impression on sand 
— something heavy had been dragged 


At these suspicious signs the father’s fears 
rose to a painful pitch ; then it seemed all too 
probable that Jan had caught up the marau- 
ders here. The Boors di and sought 
in the immediate vicinity. Nothing more 
could be found, not even the track of a 
horse. 

“ Here,” another said, “ the oxen have been 
driven together again, but the horse spoor is 
not there. 

“ Baas,” an old Bushman growled hoarse- 
ly, “ they drove the horse in front and the ox- 
en close behind, and so the spoor of the horse 
has been destroyed.” 

“ He’s right,” the Boors shouted, in surprise 
that such @ simple explanation of the nddle 
had escaped their sharpness. 

They once more followed the spoor, and 
in distinguished here and there the track 
the horse. The cavalcade pressed on hur- 

riedly. They now gained the summit of the 

chain of hills, and before them lay the wide 
me of the Bushman country. ick mist 

eaved like an ocean above the gray surface, 
and a few dark spots projected like islands 
from this sea of clouds. The twilight had 

— gradually deeper, and the track had 
en repeatedly lost, and only found again 

with difficulty. At last the twilight was merged 

in the shades of night, and the spoor was en- 
tirely lost. Nothing was left but to take it up 
again next morning. Silently the horsemen 
trotted homewards. No one to attempt 
to explain the young man’s absence by an 
accidental insignificant circumstance, for 
felt convinced that something extraordinary 
must have happened, and that they must be 

2 aoe for the worst, after the several deeds 

of horror which the Bushmen had committed 

during the past week. 

Suddenly a red gleam started out of the 
darkness. 
es Ah! Prien peess “ Heaven be thank- 

; it is Jan is ing a si that he 

ot headed he 


has returned ; and yet,” he esitating- 


ly, for an inexplicable, uncomfortable feelin 
overpowered him, “I don’t know what the lad 


can ng ae a a oe of.” - 

ight became brighter, the moved 
more quickly on. A i was then heard, a 
second, then three or four together. 

“ God's merey !” an old Boor yelled, “ I see 
“I see itnow. Your house Neef Piet—your 
house is burning; those are the guns, which 
the heat is causing to go off.” 

The riders stopped in terror, and gazed on 
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the fire, which momentarily grew larger, and 
sent shining clouds of smoke up to heaven.— 
Doubt was no longer possible, for the blazing 
building now out in bright relief agai 

the dark sky. Suddenly all disappeared in a 
dark glistening smoke, which shot upwards like 
a pillar; then followed an explosion at which 
the = trembled. os . a 

“ There Baas Piet’s powder-magazine, 
Claas whis set to soctied alee tin 

The explosion seemed to restore the horse- 
men’s senses, for with the speed of an arrow 
they now galloped to the burning farm-louse, 
the owner far in front, from Whose mind the 
misfortune before his eyes had momentarily 
expelled all reflection on the uncertain fate of 
his son. “ Betje!” he cried, hurrying over 
the lighted plain toward the smoking house— 
“ Betje!”—but no reply. Hurling himself 
from his horse he hurried towards his house. 
At this moment the charred rafters gave way, 
the burning roof feel in, and a pillar of sparks 
and smoke rose from the mass of flames. It 
was all over. At some distance stood the dogs 
who uttered that melancholy, ominous yell, to 
which superstition has attached a prophetic 
meaning. The Boor Piet had sunk ona stone, 
his face buried in his hands, and had given 
way to a paroxysm of despair which no one 
ventured to disturb. At last he recovered 
himself in some measure : 

“ Look for my wife. God will not have de- 
creed such a punishment!” And his voice 
became hoarse and seemed to stick in his 
throat. “There are ‘ no people’ on the place: 
no one can have done her any hurt: nor can 
the fire have surprised her in her sleep: ’twas 
too early in the evening.” 

And in this fashion he cheered his desolate 
heart, and at length gained sufficient energy 
to help in the search. 

But all search was in vain. One of the 
shoes the housewife had worn was found in the 

ard—a sign that she had been outside the 
fase —tet in what way she had lost the shoe, 
whether at the time of the fire, or before, re- 
mained naturally an eni They were at 
length compelled to defer any further inquiry 
till the break of the next day. One of the 
Boors rode home, and promised to summon 
the neighbors, and be back again the first thing 
in the morning: the others remained with 
Piet Tromp, who, overpowered by the magni- 
tude of his misfortune, was sunk in gloomy re- 
flection, and made no reply to any question. 

The heat had gradually died away, and a 
gray coating of ashes was spread over the 

y glowing ruins: the silence of night fell 
upon the spot: from time to time a _ mehaer 
beam or a stone fell down; then all was again 
silent. Motionless sat the wretched man whom 
this Cow suffering had fallen on, his head 
buried in‘his hands: by his side lay his friends, 
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in their long white coats, in deep sleep ; near 
them the heavily-loaded pans, whose locks 
were carefully covered with cloths against the 
night dew. B daybreak the trampling of hor- 
ses aroused the sleepers. Piet, too, started 
from a short slumber, to which he had at last 

ielded in spite of the fearful excitement of 
kis feelings. Pale and with bloodshot eyes he 
walked among his friends, who had collected 
from the nearest farms, and thanked them for 
ready assistance. “We are companions in 
suffering, Nell ”—he turned toa gigantic Boor, 
who wore a broad crape iui fis sambrero 

He was the father of that Franz Nell whom 

e Bushmen had murdered the previous week 
—“ we are companions in suffering throu; 
the same villains; for that (pointing to the 
ashes) the Bushmen have done, I entertain no 
doubt ; and what may still hang over me with 
my wife—my son ” and his voice died 
away, and his body trembled convulsively— 
“ My wife !—my son!” he yelled, in an ecsta- 
sy of sorrow. So that his friends decided on 
removing him to an adjacent farm, until fur- 
ther researches had furnished a certain result ; 
but Piet was determined to become acquaint- 
ed with the whole extent of his misfortune at 
once, and an active search was, consequently, 
commenced without delay. 

Some one proposed to send for the field-cor- 
net. “No,” said Tromp, with firmness; “the 
law neither secures us protection against in- 
sult nor punishment for the crime, as long as 
the Englishman rules. We will settle with 
them ourselves.” And the bystanders agreed, 
with a murmur of applause. 

Several blacks went round the farm, and re- 
ported that they had found the spoor of a horse 
which had come from the Blue Hills and re- 
turned there again. To judge by the broad 
hoof, they thought it must ee been Baas 
Jan’s horse: it had been ridden at full speed, 
and must have been very tired, for the spoor 
lay far apart, and a scraping on the sand 
proved that the horse had not lifted its legs 
very high. It was a suspicious circumstance 
that the spoor went to the kraal and back 
again from there. Others poured water upon 
the still smoking ruins: others rode off to bring 
up more men. An old Boor, with long, 
straight, white hair, in the mean while crogs- 
examined the two idiotical Bushwomen, wao 
had remained behind on the farm—for not /sne 
of all the other “ people” had returned—but 
on every question followed a simple “I don’t 
know, Bags.” although something seemed to 
gleam in their piggish eyes, which led to the 
expectation of a more satisfactory answer.— 
In order to sharpen up their senses, brandy 
was given them, and out came a wild story 
about the fire, which every one immediately 





perceived to be a lie. More brandy was giv- 
en them, and, by virtue of the faithful prov- 
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erb—in vino veritas—a few confused remarks 
of drunken glee and hatred of the white man 
cast a light on the catastrophe. The spirit ef- 
fected a miracle—the idiotcy of the old women 
was converted into frenzy: “ Dutchman” 
(for so the savages of the West Country call 
every white man, to whatever nation he may 
belong)—and shaking their fists at the Baas— 
“ Dutchman—you—burn down the Bontocks 
—ha, ha, ha! How do you like the red crow 
on your own roof-tree? Baas is clever with 
the gun ; but Baas sees the kirie and the Hip 
(stone) are equally certain. Baas,” she con- 
tinued, in a whining tone, for the parox 

of drunken fury had exhausted itself, “ my 
dear Baas—the wicked Geschwind did all the 
mischief—oh ! my poor novie! (housewife). 

This outburst threw a very clear light on the 
fearful catastrophe, and several exclaimed, 

“Lys, tell us what it was with the Novie ?” 

But the old Bushwife twinkled her cunning 
eyes, and no more could be learned from her 

n the previous “ I don’t know, Baas.” 

In the mean while the ruins had grown cool- 
er, and the ashes were removed by means of 
arake. Several objects were drawn out from 
the spot where the keeping-room had formerly 
been, among them one which attracted gener- 
al attention. ‘The men drew nearer, and whis- 

red toeach other. At length an old Boor 
eft them, and walked slowly up to Tromp, who 
had again sunk into gloomy thought, his face 
buried in his hands. 

“ Neef Piet,” the old man said, much moved, 
and laid his hand affectionately on his head— 
“ Neef Piet, must we not all bear with humili- 
ty what the Lord burdens on us ?” 

The poor fellow nodded his head silently. 

“ The Lord,” the old man continued, “c 
tises us in fire and storm. The Lord sum- 
mons us away in his own good time: we all 
await the same end, and attain it sooner or lat- 
er, aes to his will. Dare we murmur 
at it?” 

The wretched man shook his head without 
a word. 

“ Neef Piet!” the old man began again, af- 
ter a pause, “ Betje is no more !” 

After a short interval, Tromp stood once 
again, with extraordinary mastery of his feel- 
ings, in the midst of his comrades, of whom 
several had only just arrived. In an adjoining 
building a few Boors were putting a coffin to- 
gether—for every Boor understands so much of 
carpentering that he can make that article of 
furniture—some were ——, their arms, 
and others casting bullets. Each wa readily 
preparing for a Commando, while the old Boor 
was preaching the sacred precepts of Christian 
love and requital, but, unfortunately, only to 
deaf ears. “The band of robbers must be 
destroyed—get ready !” was heard on all sides. 
And as the old man found his exhortations 
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unnoticed, he gave Se the humane attempt, 
and made haste to | 04 ars 

A campaign against the Bushmen was sanc- 
tioned by custom—I might almost say, by ne- 
cessity. A few years d in ostensible 
peace, then the Bushmen robbed : if they were 
punished for it, they committed murder, and 
their bloody revenge was taken on all whites 
without distinction. Then the frontier men 
made a sally, and cleared a tract of yr 
of all the os a women, and chil- 
dren, all were exterminated ; and if mercy 
was shown a child, it was merely in bringi 
up an orphan as a slave, instead of hurling it 
into the flames of the blazing Kraal. A short 
interval of e then ensued, until other 
tribes spread themselves over the depopulated 
plains, and the old barbarity was renewed. A 
year had scarce elapsed since a few hundred 
Corannas, Hottentots, and Bushmen had fal- 
len on the colony, robbed, and murdered, and 
drove off numerous herds. The necessity of 
such a war of extermination seemed now the 
more pressing, as in the past week several 
murders had been committed by the Bushmen, 
and every frontier Boor might apprehend that 
the next night might perhaps bring the mis- 
fortune to his own door. All had, therefore, 
come in fully equipped for a Commando. 

The sun was already high in the heavens 
when a band of forty well-mounted men, fol- 
lowing the trail of the stolen oxen, trotted 
towards the Blue Hills, partly in the hope of 
gaining certainty about the fate of the young 
man, partly to settle accounts with the ma- 
rauders, whom they had not hesitated a mo- 
ment in regarding as the cause of the fire and 
the murderers of Tromp’s wife. 

On his shoulder each carried his long bar- 
rel; and to his belt was attached the ox-horn 
with powder. To the saddle-bow were fastened 
gray and red cloaks, a sign that they intended 
to stay out by night, Retowues hot the days 
may be, the nights in this country are bitter- 
ly cold. By their side hung a little calabash 
of water, and a small leather with some 
dried meat and dry bread, in order that they 
might be able to spend a few days in this ster- 
ile, inhospitable desert, if circumstances re- 
quired it. 

Silently the cavalcade pushed on the spot 
where the missing man appeared to have caught 
up the marauders. In spite of all research, 
they arrived at the same result as on the pre- 
vious day: the horse spoor in front, the ox 
trail behind, and, last of all, the impress of 
naked feet. Further on were seen the spoors 
of large and small feet, which all followed the 
trail in the same direction; it was evident that 
Boor Tromp’s household had all joined the 
marauders. 

The sun was just setting; the hills cast deep- 
er.shadows; but as the spoor now led across 





unwooded, sandy plains, it might be expected 
that the trail could be recognized even in the 
darkness, and they decided on riding the whole 


night, if requisite. At nightfall they sto; 
aie dis Yeouss a slight rest. ienit 

“ Fire glistens a long way, boys,” the old 
man said to a couple of young Boors, who 
were exerting themselves to fire a few half- 
dried roots; “ fire gleams a long way through 
the darkness: put it out, and eat your meat 
raw.” In silent recognition of his years and 
experience the command had been left to the 
old man, and no soldier followed his officer 
with such blind obedience and absolute devo- 
tion as the Boor his commandant. The fire 
was immediately buried in the sand. “ Wrap 
cloths round the locks,” the old man con- 
tinued ; “a sharp dew will fall.” 

The simple meal was soon ended : a mouth- 
ful of bread, a few bits of ary and _ re- 
mainder again soon disappeared in the kna 
sack ; then { followed a draught from the ede 
bash, and then the eternal pipe was produced. 
One alone had taken no share in the meal— 
the widower. 

“To horse! to horse! Hist !—no rattling of 
the barrels!” And noiselessly the horsemen 
moved onwards. 

Night had set in. 

“ Claas !” the old man said,“ ridein frontand 
keep the spoor: you have the best sight. And 
you, behind”—he turned to several young 
men, whose conversation had grown too animat- 
ed—* just hold your noise, or the Bushmen 
will lard you with arrows, like porcupines.” 
The reprimand had its effect, and the caval- 
cade moved on in deep silence, only broken 
now and then by a half-loud exclamation, 
“ Claas, have you the spoor still ?” 

“ Yes, Baas.” 

Midnight was long past, and a cold wind 
announced the approach of dawn. Claas sud- 
denly stopped: the whole file did the same. 

" ,’ the Hottentot whispered—* Baas, 
there is the Kraal,sir—there are Baas Piet’s 
red skins.” 

“ Hist!” the old man gently ordered, “ we 
are on them; down, and don’t let your stirrups 
rattle.” 

The commando dismounted, and pulled up 
their stirrup-irons. 

“ They're all asleep,” the old man remarked. 
“ Jasta,” calling to his groom—* Jasta, lead 
the horses a little way back.” And the horses 
moved noiselessly to the rear, for the ground 
wasdeep sand. “ Neef Piet, Neif Piet,” the 
Boor warned Tromp, who was pressing on- 
wards with the most violent gestures, “ pa- 
tience, patience, else you will ruin all.” 

The approach of dawn now permitted them 
to see r clearly the peculiar locality of 
the Bushman Kraal. Near the perpendicular 
slope of a steep hill, which seemed composed 
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of huge masses of rock, stood a few ozier huts 
in a semicircle, out of which a couple of glis- 
tening points, the remains of half-extinguished 
fires, were visible. By the side stood an old 
scathed tree, on which afew strips of meat 
were hanging. 

- The villains” the old man whispered, 
“they have already eaten an ox.” 

On the right side of the Bontock wasa deep 
but now dried-up water-course. There the 
old man posted his troop. 

“Five to each Bontock,” the old man 
whispered ; “ make ready!” And forty long 
barrels were pointed on the ozier huts. “ Aim 
low, the villains are still asleep!” at this mo- 
ment a dog barked, and the word of command 
was loudly shouted, “ Fire !” 

The bullets whistled, and a wild shout of 
horror was heard from the huts; several dark 
forms appeared, and hid themselves in the 
river bed. Once again the shots echoed, and 
the powder smoke hung lazily in the damp 
morning air, like a veil drawn over this scene 
of horror. “On them, boys!”—the shrill 
word of command was again heard from the 
old man—and immediately there was heard 
in the Kraal a chaos of shouts and curses, and 
figures rose from the scene of confusion, and 
disappeared again in the dense clouds of 
smoke which now sprung forth from the 
Bontocks, for the huts were on fire. The 
flames rose aloft and drove the remnant of the 
Bushmen to the eerie A man t, where 
a foe awaited them equally inexorable and fu- 
riousasthe flames. For a few minutes the hand- 


to-hand fight oe howls and curses 


were wildly mingled—the musket-butts flew 
furiously round, and dark forms were hurled 
back into the flames. Then the Commando 
retired a short space, and with pure satisfac- 
tion regarded the — of the flames, which 
now completed what they had begun. 

“Puh!” said one of the Boors, “ how dis- 
gusting is the stench of a burning Bushman !” 
And theCommando fell back a few paces further. 

The flames which had hitherto illumined 
the scene went out, but the morning broke, 
and revealed sufficient proofs that the lex ta- 
lionis had been carried out with fearful se- 
verity. Not a single life had been saved, and 
even the dog that had given the first alarm 
had been killed by a dropping shot. All 
around lay forms of every age and both sexes, 
naked, or wrapped in skins; from the glow- 
ing ashes of the burnt Bontocks dark masses 
projected— the charred remnants of those 
who had been cast into them, of those whom 
a bullet had struck in their sleep, and pro- 
tected from a more painful death. 

“ Oh God!” one of the Boors suddenly eja- 
culated, and sank down: an arrow had pierc- 
ed his side. Almost simultaneously a second 





had an arrow in his shoulder, and a third 
through both his cheeks. 
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J “ Take care,” - al pa man shouted, “ the 

are on us.” in a whistling sound 
washagnd. _etmamins on overly Saoded 
off an arrow which, at the next instant, would 
have traversed his neck. 

“The thin reed and the crooked bow,” 
cried another, “ are trifles; but the poison, the 
poison! Shoot the dogs down !” 

The arrows poured down on them from the 
brow of the river bed, where forms sprung 
up, fired on arrow with unerring aim, and then 
disappeared. “On, then!” was the stern 
order, and the Boors rushed to the water- 
course. The first who gained the bank was 
struck by an arrow in the eye, sprung up, 
overreached himself, and toppled over. The 
Bushmen fired their arrows with fury, and 
utter contempt of death. A bullet smashed 
the knee of one: kneeling on the other, he 
shot arrow after arrow without a sign of pain, 
till a second put an end to him. Two others 
soon after fell mortally wounded. The fourth 
and last fled to the rocks, and disappeared 
among them, in spite of the bullets hurriedly 
sent after him. mediately the Commando 
surrounded the mound, and began to scale it. 

At this moment the Bushman ap on 
the summit, and swung his bow in contempt: 
in a second he aimed, fired, and the arrow 
pierced the thigh of a Boor. 

“ Back, back!” Tromp shouted. “No one 
dare to fire!” Geschwind must be mine—alive.” 
And, casting down his gun, Tromp hurriedly 
scaled the rocks. 

It was, indeed, the runaway herd. 

The Bush- 


Higher and higher he clim 
man again and an arrow pierced the 
Boor’s shoulder. Still Piet climbed onwards. 
A second arrow whizzed, and went home 
close to the former; but the wounded man 

id no attention to it. Then the Bushman 

urled an immense mass of rock, and away 
flew the Boor’s hat. Still he climbed higher 
and higher. The Bushman then sprung on a 
declivity, in order to escape a contest which 
appeared to be inevitable, and in which he 
would have been immediately defeated. But 
the Boor sprung after him with lightning 
speed, seized him by his leg, swung him like a 
feather several times round his head, and then 
hurled him into the depths beneath. Fora 
moment the dark form appeared to hover in 
the air, then it disappeared in the gloomy 
depths below. 

e last fragment of this Kraal was de- 
stroyed: of fifty persons only one still breathed, 
with a shattered thigh, helplessly lying among 
the masses of rock, and his agony the vultures 
or wolves would soon terminate. 

But the Commando had also lost man 
friends; several did not live till nightfall :- 
others, who had received only superficial 
wounds, fell away and died, after long suffer- 
ing, from the poisoned arrows. 
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Nor were the oxen driven home again, for 
when the Boors tried to collect them, it was 
found that the Bushmen had cut through all 
their hind sinews. 

In spite of all their exertions the missing 
man was not found. It had been Tromp’s in- 
tention to take the Bushman Geschwind, who 
was suspected of a twofold murder, alive, but 
his passion had caused him to do a deed which 
he ever repented bitterly. The missing man’s 
horse returned in a few days. Several years 
later the skeleton of a man was found in an 
ant-lion’s hole, near the ruined Kraal; but 





THE KAFFIR COMMANDO. 
whether the body had been buried there, or 


whether it was the remains of some other un- 
fortunate, could not be proved. 

Piet Tromp pined and died, although no 
one could exactly say what his illness had 
been. Distant relations came to the estate, 
but evinced no inclination to dwell on it. 
The buildings and Kraals have consequently 
fallen to decay, and all is desolate; but still a 
few blackened walls remain, and stand out 
from the ruins of the farm, as indications of 





the fearful tragedy. 





HYDROPATHY. 

The medicinal qualities of water have been 
known from very early times. The Romans ap- 
preciated its excellence far more than we, not- 
psc prepa Nena Sanitary Commission, our baths 
and our wash-houses. More than a century ago, 
hydropathy was practised in France, it would 
seem with very good effect. The following let- 
ter is extracted from the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. vii. (1737), p. 4: 


‘joel “4 1736, 4 8. } 


“ My indisposition may justly be an Excuse 
for my slowness in answering your last kind 
Letter. For during almost three Months last 

ast, I have been so afflicted with an Ague and 
a. that it had nigh ruin’d my Constitution 
and Pocket, by the great Quantity of Bark I 
had taken ; and to so little purpose, that I —— 
myself nearer than very. In this 
feeble condition, I took a Resolution to go to an 
old Abbé at Bayeux, who has for eight years 
practis’d with Success the giving common Water 
medicinally, and cur’d in that time all sorts of 
Distempers. I became one of his Patients, but 
with little confidence in Water. However, I was 
persuaded it could do me no harm, if it did me 
no good; he began with giving me his Bmetic, 
which is nothing else but warm Water, and a 
feather to tickle one’s Throat; I vomited heart- 
ily, and found Relief; he then sweated me 4 
mornings together; the 5th morning to my sur- 
prise he told me I was cured, and that the Ague 
would not return; I was overjoyed to hear it ; 
but so unable to believe it, that I stayed three 
Weeks after, and boarded with him; in which 
time he cured the Dropsy, Asthma, Gout, Colick, 
and other bad complaints, and all after the Phy- 
sicians had condemned them. I had the plea- 
sure to see these persons cured, and to enjoy, by 
his Method, ect health m ; and he has 

iven me Memorandums sufficient to be my own 
Doctor during my life. The poor Devil has 
been attack’d by the Physicians and Apothe- 
caries, but he answered them so well as to gain 
applause. When I have the pleasure of seeing 
you, I will show you some of his Writing. 

* Youn, me dD.” 


Thave never seen Smith’s Curiosities of Com- 
mon Water, etc.; and E. W. J. gives no date; 


| probably, however, 1t is more recent than the ’ 


above-quoted. If“ the poor devil’s” answers to 
the physicians and apothecaries ever assumed a 
~ form, it is not impossible that Smith may 

ave seen them. Query, does John Smith, in 
his pamphlet, make any mention of this Abbé 
of Bayeux ?—Notes and Queries. 


From the Crayon. 
INVITA MINERVA. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Bardling came, where, by the river, grew 
The pennoned reeds, that in the westwind blew. 
Gleamed and sighed plaintively, as if they knew 
What music slept enchanted in each stem, 

Till Pan s' choose some happy one of 


them. 
And, with his wise lips, thrill it through and 
through. ig 





The Bardling thought,—“ A pipe is all I need : 
Once I have picked me out a daintier reed, 

And shaped to my fancy, I proceed 

To blow such notes as yonder, ’mid the rocks, 
That strange youth blows, who tends Admetus 


And all the maidens will me pay heed.” 


A long June day he searched the rivage round, 
And many a reed he marred, but never found 
The one wherein the strange youth’s tones were 


At last his vainly-wearied limbs he laid 
Beneath a darksome laurel’s flickering shade, 
And sleep about his sense her cobwebs wound. 


Then — the Mighty Mother through his 
reams, 

And said, “The reeds that grow beside these 
streams 


Are mine ; and who art thou that layest schemes 
To snare the melodies, wherewith my breath 
Inspires the double-pipes of Life and Death, 
And harmonizes that which discord seems ? 


“He seeks not me, but I seek oft in vain 

For him who shall my voiceful reeds constrain 
To free his heart of its melodious pain ; 

He flies the fatal gift, for he well knows 

His life of life must with its overflows, 








Flood the unthankful pipe, nor come again. 














INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF A STRAW BON- 


Ir will be admitted that no aniding. how- 
ever perfect in its proportions, or costly in its 
details, could be considered finished without a 
roof to cover it. Neither could the: gentler part 
of the creation, however graceful their costumes, 
or exquisite in every other respect their toilets, 
venture abroad without'a covering to protect, as 
well as adorn, the luxuriant*curls, or smooth 
braids, which form woman’s most charming or- 
nament. This obvious necessity has laid the 
foundation of one of the largest and most flour- 
ishing trades of our country, raising into nation- 
al importance the manufacture of what is eom- 
monly taken as the type of everything worthless 
and insignificant—straw. It may not be uninte- 
resting to our readers to trace the process of 
manufacturing a lady’s straw-bonnet, and the va- 
rious kinds of labor necessary to produce in per- 
fection that bane of all indulgent husbands and 
fathers. 

The superior description of straw is chiefly 
grown in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, and 
the wheat straw principally used in the manufac- 
ture of bonnets is raised on a light chalky soil. 
A considerable quantity of inferior straw is pro- 
duced in Essex, and pipe-straws are frequently 
sent in large quantities from Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire to be plaited in that county, which 
has a peculiar method of plaiting or weaving it. 
The Essex manufacturers plait in what is tech- 
nically termed sets—that is, they work up the 
whole of the straws at one time, and then insert 
whatever number they may be working with at 
once. The plaiters of Hertfordshire and Bed- 
fordshire, on the contrary, insert only a single 
straw at a time, at shorter intervals, leaving a 
continuous fringe on the inside of the straw, con- 
stituting a kind of selvage, which has afterwards 
to be removed hy scissors. 

The most primitive form of the manufacture 
is termed a whole straw-plait, which means that 
the straw pipes are plaited without being split or 
divided. Notwithstanding all recent improve- 
ments and changes, this plait still maintains its 
ground, being much used by ladies for morning 
or undress bonnets—women of the lower classes 
having a prejudice in favor of a finer material. 
Splitting straw into various sizes is effected by a 
simple but ingenious machine called a straw-split- 
ter. A splitter is in the shape of a small wheel, 
inserted in a mahogany-frame, and furnished in 
ths centre with small sharp divisions like spokes. 
From the axle of this wheel protrudes a small 
spike, on which a straw pipe is placed and push- 
ed through the cutters or spokes dividing it in the 
process into as many divisions as may be requir- 
ed for the various qualities of straw-plait. Fe 
this small instrament have arisen the innumera- 
ble varieties of plait which for the last half-cen- 
tury have been devised by the ingenuity of in- 
ventors—plaits varying from the simple split- 
straw of seven to the more complicated ones of 
nineteen. The names of these varieties it would 
be too tedigus to enumerate. Simple split-straw 
shows alternately bright and dall portions—that 
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is, the outside and inside; differing from the next 
invention, which, allowing only outsides to be 


seen, shows a uniform bright surface. The re- 
verse of this method, showing only the dull white 
face of the inside, produces form of the com- 


modity termed rice-straw, erroneously supposed, 
sua Weignany of Gailinio, tobe gunna fame 
the straw of the rice-plant. 

Previous to the rise of this trade, which has 
made rapid strides within the last fifty years, what 
may now be termed the straw counties were ori- 
ginally purely agricultural ones, and consequent- 
ly were poor, affordin little or no occupation for 
the female portion of the rural population. Their 
aoe og J and improvement may, therefore, rea- 
sonably be dated from that e At present, 
the great majority of the women and children 
find employment in plaiting and sewing, and 
even many of the men likewise. The head 
country quarters of this trade is Luton ; it 
has been so for some time, owing to most of the 
largest London houses having established branch 
factories there. Luton, indeed, bears the same 
relation to the straw as Northampton does to the 
shoe trade, and has considerably the start of 
Dunstable. The returns of many of the largest 
houses in the trade, fall little short of a quarter 
of a million per annum. 

Tuscan-straw forms also a very important 
branch of these manufactures. uch of it is 
brought into this country in a manufactured 
state ; but still larger quantities of the unworked 
straw are imported, and afterwards plaited in 
England. Tuscan-straw is produced from a spe- 
cies of wheat sown thickly on poor land, pur- 
posely to produce fine and thin straw; without 
special reference tothe grain; it is much used in 

e manufacture of fancy-bonnets, which are de- 
signed in such endless variety, that we cannot 
attempt classification. Some most beautiful 
fabrics in fancy articles are made of white horse- 
hair, manufactured in Switzerland. Leghorns 
are composed of the same material as Tuscan, 
worked, however, in a different manner, the seat 
of the manufacture being chiefly in Florence. 

The beautiful white chips used so much on 
bridal occasions, our fair readers will perhaps be 
surprised to learn, are made from the Lombardy 
poplar. The process is as follows:—A young 
tree is split into sections, and planed smooth ; 
after which another plane is used, composed of a 
number of cutters, which make longitudinal in- 
cisions in the wood, to be afterwards taken off in 
numerous fine strips with a smooth plane. But 
our humbler English willow will frequently com- 
pete with these foreign manufactures ; and still 
more recently, from our own native poplar-tree 
we have produced a fabric quite equal in both 
color and quality to the foreign. Hitherto, how- 
ever, this last has been chiefly used in fancy plait- 


ings. 

We export largely manufactured straw goods, 
likewise raw material, principally to America and 
the colonies. The chief seat of the Brazilian 
hat-manufactures, and likewise of our fancy weay- 
ing-trade, is St. Albans aud iis vicinity, where 
may be seen boys and girls employed in the 
schools making hess hats, but at a pitiably low 





price. First class goods are mostly manufactur- 
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ed in London, there being a certain style and 
workmanship there which the provinces are un- 
able to achieve. 

It is a practice of the work-people to purchase 
material on their own account, and, making it 
up into manufactured goods of the commonest 
description, to dispose of these to the 
houses. This gives rise, when the market is 
overstocked, and the goods sell for what they will 
fetch, to great distress and discontent ; and it is 
injurious not only to the work-people, but the 
employers, by its bringing into the market 
a vast quantity of low-priced and inferior goods. 

Formerly every bonnet shop used to manufac- 
ture its own goods ; but since the introduction of 
large wholesale warehouses, scarcely one of 
them now does so. Even when a lady orders a 
bonnet to be made at a favorite shop, that bon- 
net is usually procured from some wholesale- 
dealer, who, having a greater command of mate- 
rial and inventive talent, can make both 
better and cheaper than the show-shops. There 
is a marked difference in the appearance of these 
emporiums of fashion, now, to what they pre- 
sented fifteen or twenty years ago: bonnets were 
then generally exposed in the windows untrim- 
med; now, the millinery trade being combined 
with the retail-straw, the attractions of a bonnet 
are considerably enhanced. 

After the purchase of varieties of plait by the 
~ wholesale dealers, commences the process of 
bleaching the straw, which is an art confined to 
afew. It consists—so far as we are at liberty to 





explain what is of course, an important secret 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—of washing and immersing the material in a 
compound of acids and alkalies, in the propor- 
tions of which the mystery is contained. It is 
afterwards fumigated with sulphur in a confined 
box or chamber, and when dry, becomes fit 
to pass into the hands of the sewers. This 


large | last is a critical period in the manufacture of the 


bonnet: it may become a chef-d’ceuvre, or'a dow- 
dy, under the manipulations of its feminine arch- 
itect. 

Let us view the workroom of a large establish- 
ment. Asmodeus-like, peeping through the sky- 
light, we behold from fifty to a hundred women 
contained in an apartment well warmed, well 
lighted, well ventilated. On tables placed before 
them, they have wooden or plaster blocks of va- 
rious shapes according to the reigning mode, on 
which they form the bonnet. his done, the 
bonnet must be stiffened, which is effected with 
fine white gelatine, put on the surface with a 
brush ; and when dry, it is fit for the next oper- 
ation, which is blocking. This last is perform- 
ed chiefly by male assistants, as it requires 
strength and endurance, unfitted for female hands 
—the “fancys” excepted, which being lighter 
work, and requiring greater skill and taste, is 
mostly intrusted to women. 

Blocking means pressing the bonnet. It is 
effected with a box-iron, wet muslin cloths being 
constantly placed on the straw during the opera- 
tion. Some years ago, machines were used for 
this process ; but the shapes being now more com- 
plicated, there remain scarcely any of them in 
use. The bonnet is now wired, and it is finished. 





A PEASANT ay, we by a covetous mind, being 


communicated on Easter-Day, received the Host 
in his mouth, and afterwards laid it among his 
Bees, believing that all the Bees of the Neighbor- 
hood would come thither to work their wax and 
honey. This covetous, impious wretch was not 
whol oye of his hopes; for all his 
neighbors’ Bees came indeed to his hives, but 
not to make honey, but to render there the hon- 
ors due to the Creator. The issue of their arrival 
was that they melodiously sang to Him songs of 
ag as they were able; after they had built a 
ittle Church with their wax from the founda- 
tions to the roof, divided into three rooms, sus- 
tained by pillars, with their bases and chapiters. 
They had there also an Altar, upon which they had 
laid the precious body of our Lord, and flew 
round about it, continuing their music. The 
asant ... coming nigh that hive where he 
ad put the H. Sacrament, the Bees issued out 
furiously by troops, and surrounding him on all 
sides, revenged the irreverence done to their 
Creator, and stung him so severely that they left 
him in sad case. This punishment made this 
miserable wretch come to himself, who, acknowl- 
edging his error, went to find out the parish 
priest to confess his faultto him ... . ete—Notes 
and Queries. 


“ While” and “ wile."—An error in our ortho- 
graphy has lately become widely prevalent, and 
it is to be feared that, unless some timely check 
be put upon it, it will firmly establish itself in 
our language. The expression I allude to is to 
“ while away the time ;” which ought to be writ- 
ten “wile away the time.” The difference be- 
tween the two words need not detain us long. 
While is a noun, signifying “ time,” and nothing 
else: and so we have it in the expressions, “a 
long while,” “it is not worth my while.” Wile, 
on the contrary, is both noun and verb: as a 
noun it means “guile,” and as a verb it means 
“to beguile;” being, in fact, only another form 
of the word guile, as William is of Guillaume, 
warden of ian. The result of the whole is, 
that to “ wile away the time” signifies, to beguile 
the time: to “while away the time” means no- 
thing, but is sheer nonsense. 

X. Y. Z. 


P.S.—I may remark that the word while, used 
as a conjunction, has the same signification, that 
of time: thus, “I was at Dover while you were 
at Margate,” is equivalent to “I was at Dover 





during the time during which you were at Mar- 
gate.”—Notes and Queries. » 





PASSING: FACES. 


From Household Words. 
PASSING FACES. 


We have no nead to go abroad to study 
ethnology. A walk through the streets of 
London will show us imens of every hu- 
man variety known. Not pur sang, of course, 
but transmitted (diluted too) through the 
Anglo-Saxon medium, ial characteristics 
necessarily not left very sharply defined. It 
takes a tolerably quick eye, and the educated 

receptions of an artist, to trace the original 
fines through the successive shadings made by 
many generations of a different race. But 
still those lines are to be seen by all who 
know how to look for them, or who under- 
stand them when they are before them. The 
broad distinctions of Saxon, Celt, and Nor- 
man, are easily recognized. And, of course, 
we know ne when we see them, and 
can give a tolerably shrewd guess at a Lascar 
or a Chinaman. t, few people dream of 
tracing out the Jewish ancestor in that Chris- 
tianized descendant of three or four genera- 
tions, through the Hebrew sign is distinctly 
marked in the very midst of blue eyes, fair skin, 
and flaxen hair. People seldom judge of 
races excepting by color. The form and 
the features go for nothing. Who assigns the 
turned lip, the yellow-white eye, the flat fore- 
head, the spreading nostril, the square chest, the 
tow-like hair, the long heel, back to their res- 
pective races? Who spies the Red Indian, or 
the Malay, or the Nubian, or the Fin, hidden, 
like the yellow dwarf, in the lower branches ofa 
respectable English gentleman's genealogical 
tree? Who detects the Tartar in his West-End 
friend,—unless it be that metaphorical Tartar 
which a man sometimes catches in his wife ? 
And who can swear to the Slavonian, with an 
English name, who speaks perfect Saxon, 
and wears a Nicoll’s paletot? Yet we are 
always encountering diluted specimens of 
these and other races, who perhaps don’t 
know as much of their own ancestry as we 
can read to them from nature’s evidence, 
printed in an unmistakable type on their 
own faces. 

It is perfectly incredible what a large num- 
ber of ugly people one sees. One wonders 
where they can possibly have come from,— 
from what invading tribe of savages or mon- 
keys. We meet faces that are scarcely human, 
—positively brutified out of all trace of intel- 
ligence by vice, gin, and want of education ; 
but besides this sad class, there are the simply 
ugly faces, with all the lines turned the 
wrong way, and all the'colors in the wrong 

lacee; and then there are the bird and beast 
es, of which Gavarni’s caricatures are faith- 
ful portraits. Doesn’t everybody count a 
crane and a secretary-bird among his ac- 
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quaintances ?—tall men, with sloping should- 
ers and slender legs, with long n which 
no cravat or stock can cover, with small 
heads ;—if cig » ae pe if 
a secretary-bird, worn an on 
to the shoulders, that tack if they tee slid- 
ing down-hill in a fright. These ate the men 
who are called elegant—good lord !—and who 
maunder through life in a daft state of sim- 
pering dilettanteism, but who never thought a 
man’s thought, nor did a man’s work, since 
they were born. Every one knows, too, the 
hawk’s face—about gambling-tables and down 
in the City very common the rook’s and 
the jackdaw’s ; and some of us are troubled 
with the distressing neighborhood of a foolish 
man-snipe, and some of us have had our inti- 
mate owls and favorite parrots; though the 
y ae gr not a desirable companion in 
neral. 

oe But the beast-faces, there is no limit to 
them! Dogs alone supply the outlines of half 
the portraits we know. ere is the bull-dog, 
—that man in the brown suit yonder, wi 
bandy legs and heavy shoulders,—did you 
ever see a kenneled muzzle more thoroughly 
the news eager The small eyes 
under the brows, the smooth bullet forehead, 
heavy jaw, and snub nose, all are essentially 
of the ull-dog breed, and at the same time 
essentially British. Then the mastiff, with 


the double-bass voice and the square banging 
wi 


jaw; and the shabby-looking turnspit, 
his hair ing out at a and his eyes 
drawn up to its roots; and the greyhound, 
lean of rib and sharp of face; and the terrier 
—who is often a lawyer—with a snarl in his 
voice and a kind of restlessness in his eye, as 
if mentally worrying a rat—his client; and 
the Skye, all beard and moustache and glossy 
curls, with a plaintive expression of counte- 
nance and an exceedingly meek demeanor ; 
and the noble old Newfoundland dog, perha: 
a brave’ old soldier from active service, w 
is chivalrous to women and gentle to children, 
and who Is petty annoyances with a 
ome patience that is veritably heroic. Rea- 
er, if you know a Newfoundland-dog man, 
cherish him, stupid as he probably will be, yet 
he is worth your love. n we have horse- 
faced men ; and men like camels, with quite 
the camel lip ; and the sheep-faced man,,with 
the forehead retreating from his a energe- 
tie nose,—smooth men without whiskers, and 
with shining hair cut close, and not curling, 
like pointers ; the lion-man, he is a grand fel- 
low; and the bull-headed man; the flat ser- 
pent _ i and the tger's like a — 
; the e’s le y unhe 283 5 
ai te eet thes ofthe fox. n’t we 
meet men like these at every step we take in 
London ?—and if we know any such intimate- 
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ly, don’t we invariably find that their char- 
acters correspond somewhat with their per- 
sons ? 

The women, too—we have likenesses for 
them. I know a woman’ who might have 
been the ancestress of all the rabbits in all 
the hutches in England. A soft downy- 
looking, fair, placid woman, with long hair 
looping down, like ears, and an innocent face 
of mingled timidity and surprise. She is a 
sweet-témpered oong ate 8 eating or sleep- 
ing ; who breathes when she goes up- 
stairs, and who has as few brains in working 
order as a human being can get on with. 
She is just a human rabbit, and nothing 
more ; and she looks like one. We all know 
the setter woman—the best of all the t 
graceful, animated, well-formed, intelligent, 
wi large eyes and wavy hair, who walks 
a firm tread but a light one, and who 


with 
can turn her hand to anything. The true 
setter woman is always married; she is the 


real woman of the world. Then there is the 
Blenheim spaniel, who covers up her face in 
her ringlets and holds down her head when 
she talks, and who is shy and timid. And 
there is the greyhound woman, with lantern- 
jaws and braided hair, and large knuckles, 
generally rather distorted. There is the cat 
woman, too; elegant, stealthy, clever, cares- 
sing; who walks without noise and is great in 
the way of endearment. No limbs are so su 

ple as hers, no backbone so wonderfully pli- 
ant; no voice so sweet, no manners so endear- 
ing. She extracts your secrets from you be- 
fore you know that you have spoken; and 
half-an-hour’s conversation with that graceful, 
purring woman, has revealed to her every 
most dangerous fact it has been your life’s 
study to hide. The cat woman isa danger- 
ous animal. She has claws hidden in that 
velvet paw, and she can draw blood when 
she unsheathes them. Then there is the cow- 
faced woman, generally of phle, ic temper- 
ament and melancholy disposition, given to 
pious books and teetotalism. And there is 
the lurcher woman, the strong-visaged, strong- 
minded female, who wears rough coats wit 

men’s pockets and large bone buttons, and 
whose bonnets fling a spiteful defiance at 
both beauty and fashion. This is that won- 
derful creature who electrifies foreigners by 
climbing their mountains in a mongrel-kind 
of attire, in which men’s cloth trowsers form 
the most striking feature ; and who about 
the business of life in a rough, gruff, lurcher- 
like fashion, as if grace and beauty were the 
two cardinal sins of womanhood and she were 
on a“ mission” to put them down. This is 
not a desirable animal. We have women like 
merino sheep: they wear their hair over their 
eyesand far on to their necks. And women like 
poodle dogs, with fuzzy heads and round eyes; 








PASSING FACES. 


women like pangnnnte, it chest enme and a 
clumsy kind of hop when they walk; and we 
have active, intelligent little women, with just 
the faintest suspicion of a rat’s face on them 
as they look watchfully after the servants and 
inspect the mysteries of the jam closet. Then 
there are pretty little loving marmoset faces 
I know the very apy of that golden- 
haired Silky Tamarin in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. It is a gentle, pete loving crea- 
ture, with liquid brown eyes, that have 
always a tear behind them and a look of soft 
reproach in them ; its hair hangs in a profu- 
sion of golden-brown curls—not curls so much 
as a mass of waving tresses; it is a creeping, 
nestling, clinging ing, that seems as if it 
wants always to bury itself in some one’s arms 
—as if the world outside were all too large and 
cold for it. There is the horsefaced woman, 
too, as well as the horsefaced man; and there 
is the turnspit woman, with her ragged head 


and blunt common nose. In fact, there are 
female varieties of all the male types we 
have mentioned, excepting, perhaps, the lion 


woman. I have never seen a true lion-head- 
ed woman, excepting in that black tian 
figure, sitting with her hands on her two knees, 
and grinning grimly on the Museum world, as 
Bubastis, the lion-headed goddess of the Nile. 

Well, then, as we walk through London, 
we have two subjects of contemplation in the 
passing faces hurrying by—their races and 
their likenesses. Now to their social condition 
and their histories, stamped on them as legibly 
as arms are painted on a i el. 

In the city alone are several varieties of 
our modern Englishman. There are the 
smart men, who wear jaunty hats and well- 
trimmed moustaches; who drive to their 
places of business in cabs with tigers, and 
who evidently think they are paying com- 
merce a compliment by making their for- 
tunes out of it. And there are the staid 
respectable city men, who live in the suburbs, 
ride in omnibuses, and wear + coats of 
superseded cut; who carry umbrellas, shaven 
chins, and national whiskers, and are emphati- 
cally the city men. And there are equivocal- 
looking men, who are evidently unsubstantial 
speculators without capital, and who trade on 
airy thousands when they want money enough 
to buy a dinner. Don’t we all know these 
men, with their keen faces and bad _ hats, 
their eager walk and trowsers bulged out at 
the knees? Don’t we all know the very 
turn of their black satin handkerchief pinned 
with that paste pin—a claw holding a pearl— 
all sham, every bit of it, excepting the claw, 
which is allegorical—and folded so as to hide 
the soiled and crumpled shirt? Don’t we see 
by their very boots that they are men of 
straw? For, by right of unpaid bills, the 
landlady is impertinent or the servant disre- 
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— and these cag coveri are 
erefore left in a dusty and unenlightened 
condition. These are the men who are the 
curse of the commercial world. Unscrupu- 


lous, shifty, careless of the ruin which their | di 


false schemes may bring on their dupe’ when 
the bubble bursts and the day of reckonin 
comes. In the city, too, about the doors o 
the banks and offices and the city clubs, are 
standing old men dirty and worn. Perhaps 
they were once clerks in the very offices at 
the doors of which they now lounge to serve 
any cab or carriage that may drive up. You 
never see such men anywhere but in the city ; 
not with the same amount of intelligence and 
abject poverty combined. In better da 
thay may perhaps have shovelled you out gold 
in shining scoop or have checked your cash- 
book for thousands. 

Then there are Jews; with that clever, 
sensual, crafty countenance, which contains 
the epitome of the whole Hebrew history ; 
with their jewellery and flashy dress. And 
there are young thieves, with downcast eyes 
and a wholesome fear of the policeman; but 
every now and then a sharp glance that 
seems to take in a whole world of purses and 
pockets, and to subtract your money like 
magic i ee hand. These have generally 
an older lad, or young man, lounging near 
them. You would scarcely believe him their 
companion, he looks so staid and respectable ; 
but he is. The young thieves are not con- 
fined to the city, unhappily. You see them 
everywhere. Turning vaguely down any 
street where they think they see a victim; 
walking without aim or purpose or business 
in their walk; dressed incongruously—with 
some one, or perhaps two articles of dress 
perfectly good, and the rest in tatters; bear- 
ing no signs of special trade or of work about 
them ; a strange kind of cunning, rather than 
of intelligence, in their faces: these are the 
marks of the thieves. 

Turning westward, carriages and mous- 
taches increase ; + migad dressed people and 
carts decrease. You see fewer a aeavanien as 
such ; but more acute-looking men in plain 
clothes, on the look out for evidence or a 
criminal. And you see more ladies. Here is 
one in all the pride of her new maternity, 
walking with nurse by her side carrying baby 
in a maze of ribbons, laces, and embroidery. 
Sometimes it is a blue baby, sometimes a pink 
one, or a light green or a stone color: not 
often a white one, in London, because of the 
soot. You read in the face of this young wife 
pleasant revelations of love and hapiness, with 
all the gloss of newness on the marriage ring 
as yet. You read of a pretty home, with the 
clean bright furniture a like pretty 
playthings, and re-arranged almost daily ; of 
sisters coming to stay, full of pride and love, 
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and thinking Henry the most charming bro- 
ther possible. ; 

You meet the strong-minded woman always, 
and always izable under her various 
i e lurcher still and ever. And 
you meet the silly little woman whose bonnets 
are farther off her head, whose petticoats are 


longer — ially in dirty weather —and 
“ae el are shorter, than everybody’s 
else ; orange girls with bloated faces, flatten- 


ed bonnets, and torn shawls; butter boys 
with greasy jackets; butcher boys with 

hair ; — boys, impudent and vocal; | 
ragged school boys, in red jackets or green, 
cleaning your honor’s shoes for a penny, and 
with a expression of hope and re- 
demption in their faces; tigers, pages—all 
buttons and silver oe monkeys, vulgai 
boys, coming from school ; charity schoolboys, 
dressed out of all reason; foreigners with 
beards, hooded cloaks, slouched hats, and 
smoking ; artists imitating them—very badly ; 
shopmen, oily and pert; country clergymen 
up for the day, with a train of women the re- 
verse of fashionable ; guardsmen ; soldiers late- 
ly in old-fashioned hunting-coats; footmen ; 
workmen, all lime and paint; pretty girls and 
lovely children ; this is the London world as 
seen in the London streets, and meet with 
every day. 

And what a world it is, as it passes so 
swiftly by! The hopes, the joys, the deadly 
fears; the triumph here, the ruin there; the 
quiet heroism, the secret sin—what a tumult 
of human passions burning like fire in the 
voleano of human life! k at that pale 
woman, with red eyes, sunken cheeks, and 
that painful thinness of the shabby genteel 
She is the wife of a gambler, once an honor 
able and wealthy man, now sunk to the lowest 
depths of moral degradation—fast sinking to 
the lowest depths of social ore as well 
He came home last night, half mad. The 
broad bruise on her shoulders beneath that 
flimsy shawl would tell its own tale, if you 
saw it. Her husband’s hand used once to fall 
in a softer fashion there than it fell last night. 
She has come to-day to pawn some of her 
clothes ; the first time in her miserable career 
that this task has been forced on her: by this 
day next year she will have known every 

wnbroker’s shop in the quarter. Lucky 
for her, if she does not come to know every 
ginshop as well! This little woman, laughing 
in the shrill voice, ran away from her 
a year She is laughing now to choke 
back the tears which gushed to her strained 
eyes as the baby in the white long cloak was. 
carried by. She left one about the same age, 
on the summer’s night when she fied 
from all that good men reverence. ‘Those 
tears show that conscience is not all dead 
within her yet. Poor mother! the day will 
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come when that false laughter will no longer; though 


choke back those penitent sobs: when you 
will forget to smile, and learn to weep and 
pray! "Whe downcast man stalking moodily 
along bas just lost his last farthing on the 
Stock Exchange. He is going home now 
to break the news to his wife, and to ar- 
range for a flight across the Channel. He, 
this moment jostling him, was married last 
week to an heiress, and a pretty one too: he 
is humming an opera tune as he walks briskly 
home to his temporary lodgings, and wonder- 
ing what people can find in life to make them 
so miserable and dull! For his part, he finds 
this world a jolly place enough ; and so might 
others too, if they chose, he says. That pale 
youth sauntering feebly, dined out last night, 
and woke with a headache this morning. He 
wears a glass in his eye, and is qualifying him- 
self for manliness and—death, by a course of 
ee. He has just come to his fortune, 
which he won’t enjoy many years, unless he 
finds out that he is living the life of a fool— 
and he must grow wiser before he can find 
out that. The clean respectable woman of 
middle age is a gentleman’s housekeeper 
coming from her visits among the poor. She 
has just taken some wine to a sick woman 
down in a filthy street in Westminster, and 
some socks and flannel to a family of destitute 
children. There is much more of this kind of 


charity than we see on the surface of society ; 





man with bright eyes and black hair, who has 
just lifted his hat to her and walks on, with a 
certain slouch in his shoulders that belongs to 
a man of business, is an author, and an editor ; 
a pope, a Jupiter, a czar in his own domain, 
against whose fiat there is neither redress 
nor appeal. No despotism is equal to the 
d of an editor. 

ast the Circus—up Regent Street, lin- 
gering to look at some of the beautiful things 
set up in the windows— through Oxford 
Street, and towards the Marble Arch— 
crowds on crowds still meet; and face after 
face, full of meaning, turned towards you as 
you pass; signs of all nations and races of 
men pass you, unknown of all and to them- 
selves whence they came; beasts and birds 
dressed in human form; tragedies in broad- 
cloth, farces in rags; passions sweeping 
through the air like tropical storms, and silent 
virtues stealing by like moonlight; Lire, in 
all its boundless power of joy and suffering— 
this is the great picture-book to be read in 
London streets; these are the wild notes to be 
listened to; this the strange mass of pathos, 
poetry, caricature, and beauty which lie heap- 
ed up together without order or distinctive 
heading, and which men endorse as Society 
and the World. 





From the Transcript. 
OF MYSELF. 


I live an odd and dreamy life ; 
I’ve quiet joys and pensive times : 
I partly live by “ keeping books,” 
And partly live by writing rhymes. 


And I have friends, and they are quaint; 
Some are alive and some are dead ; 
And some are books and some are birds, 

And some are breezes over head. 


I loved in youth—most people do : 
I loved a heart that thrilled my own: 
Some mountain-streams together blend, 
And some, God made to flow alone! 


I know not why we never wed; 
I courted as most lovers do— 

We walked in churchyards moonlit nights, 
And we read Petrarch through and through. 


She married. Then her husband died : 

She married—ah, heaven! how many times! 
And I—O yes! I married, too, 

Some mournfal measures in my rhymes. 





And so my inner world rolled on, 

And twilight flecked it here and there ; 
And bits of sunshine flitted in, 

To chase the shadows of despair. 


My heart seems empty oftentimes : 
t once o’erflowed like flowers in June ;— 
What matter though our hearts be void # 
They're cups that must be broken soon! 


And yet not empty all this life : 

God never made a worthless thing: 
The linnet twitt’ring in the fern— 

The dew-drops in the eyes of Spring— 


Have uses more than we may know; 
The wind has meanings solemn, grand : 
Then back, dim Doubt! This summer sun 
Doth touch me like a gentle hand! 


And I will live in simple faith 

That life hath ends I cannot see— 
I cannot guess what note or scale 

I am in this world’s harmony. 


I live an odd and dreamy life ; 
T’ve quiet joys and pensive times: 
I partly — by “ a books,” 
And partly live by writing rhymes. 
New York. Patan TBA 
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From The Economist, 2 June 
A NEW WAY TO PEACE. 


Arter the debates in both Houses on 
Thursday and Friday of last week we believe 
we may assume that the negotiations at Vien- 
na are positively if not avowedly and official- 
ly at an end. We cannot pretend to feel 
regret at this result. We never had oe 
that, in the present relative state of the belli- 
gerents, they could lead to any satisfactory 
conclusions, and therefore we did not desire 
that they should lead to any conclusion at all. 
The time for negotiation is before hostilities 
break out, or after hostilities have ht 
about some practical, signal, and undeniable 
change in the position of those who wage 
them. It may do for private duellists, whose 
sole object is to prove their courage and to 
“ satisfy their honor,” to accept, ya an ex- 
change of shots, terms of ac tion which 
they refused before ; but for nations who fight, 
and can only be justified in fighting, for solid 
and essential purposes, to imitate so strange 
and indefensible a proceeding, would be sim- 
ply to incur contempt and to acknowledge 

ilt. . 
Fee, with all its mighty and incalculable 
consequences, is so serious a thing, and the 
responsibility of those who provoke it or pro- 
long it is so deep and grave, that it is impossi- 
ble to blame the Governments of France and 
England for their long forbearance and their 

erate demands—for their willingness, nay 
their wish, to conclude a peace on the basis 
of the terms proposed at Vienna. At the 
same time it may even be permitted to rejoice 
that those terms were rejected by their ad- 
versary, for we cannot persuade ourselves that 
they could have secured either the objects of 
the war or the permanency of the — It 
is true that in words at least, and in some 
points in facts also, they are far in advance 
of the demands of the original and too famous 
“ Vienna Note.” It is true that they embod- 
ied nominal concessions which six months 
ago Russia haughtily refused. But those who 
have done us the honor to follow for the last 
two years our expositions of the policy of 
Russia and the means by which she pursues 
it, and who remember how earnestly we ad- 
jured our countrymen not to enter upon war 
unless for an adequate aim, and not to retire 
from it till that aim was fully attained—not to 
pay the price of blood except for its full ob- 
jects, and, having paid that price, not to be 
content till they were attained,—will not be 
surprised when we say that the four points, 
even if conceded according to our interpreta- 
tion and embodied in our terms, would have 
seemed to us but a poor result for the efforts 
and sacrifices we have made,—but an imper- 
fect return and an inadequate amends for the 





500,000 lives which have been shed, or even 
for the 15,000 which our country has contri- 
buted to that astounding total. 

_ Diplomatists, occupied from day to day in 
discussing protocols and splitting words, natu- 
rally and almost inevitably lose sight of the 
great features ofthe case before them ; princi- 
ples are smothered in details; and the great 
and simple end is dwarfed, distanced, and con- 
cealed by the multiplicity and complication 
of the means. It is for the nation and for the 
great organs of public opinion from time to 
time to counteract this tendency, and to re- 
mind the Ministers and the actual negotiators 
of what else might be easily forgotten or ob- 
secured. This war was undertaken for certain 
objects, and not for certain terms. Now, what 
were me op ? The real objects of a 
war—the only objects great and enou, 
in our ee spre to have justified on vada 
it—were the curbing and repression of Russian 
domination over Europe, and the rescue of 
Turkey as her first and most immediate vic- 
tim. It was found that Russia for a century 
and a half had been marching on from con- 
quest to conquest in every direction, on every 

retext, and by every means; that Sweden, 

enmark, and nearly all Germany lay pros- 
trate and helpless at her feet, either from 
dread of her power, from the subtlety of her 
diplomacy, or from need of her protection in 
their course of tyranny; and that a few years 
more of unchecked progress would make her 
nearly irresistible. Me was shown, too, that 
her influence, wherever it extended, was with- 
ering, benumbing and enslaving—omnipotent 
for evil, impotent for good. And, finally, her 
last daring and arrogant demands on the un- 
fortunate Ottoman Empire at once tore off 
her own mask and awakened the statesmen of 
Europe to their danger—to the danger to ci- 
vilization, to freedom, to political equilibrium, 
to national rights, toenduring peace. To avert 
this danger we embraced the costly and haz- 
ardous alternative of war :—w the terms 
just rejected by Russia at Vienna have avert- 
ed this danger? Would they have done 
more than conceal it for a time, and postpone 
the crisis to the next available opportunity ? 
We think it will not be difficult to show that 
they would have left the independence of 
Turkey more menaced and her strength more 
impaired than before, the power of Russia for 
mischief nearly as vast as ever, and her means 
and pretexts for working mischief in some 
respects even enhanced, multiplied and sanc- 
tioned. 

The Principalities—their political rights, 
i.e. their feudal privileges and quasi-inde- 
pendence—were to be placed under the pro- 
tectorate of the Four Powers—against whom 
was this protectorate needed? From whom 
had the Prineipalities to be protected? Who 
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threatened their privileges and their free- 
dom? Whom did they hate and dread ? 
Not Turkey. For generations back, Turkey 
had never sought to subdue or oppress them. 
Latterly indeed Turkey has been their sin- 
cere and enlightened friend. Turkey did not 
dge them their independence. Turkey 
id not dread the neighborhood of their free 
institutions. did not fear feeble Turkey. 
Moldavia and Wallachia hated and feared 
Russia first and Austria second. Servia hated 
and dreaded Austria first, and Russia second. 
Austria and Russia in their turn hated the exist- 
ence of independent constitutional Govern- 
ments in such near proximity to their own sub- 
jects. They knew the danger of so contagious 
@ juxtaposition. They every interest in 
reventing the prosperity of States where 
Free institutions of any sort reigned establish- 
ed and secure. /Hence their steady aim has 
been for years a foment discord, to prevent 
progres to destroy wealth and peace, to re- 
uce the freedom of these provinces to a mere 
name. Yet to these two Powers you would 
have assigned the protection of what it is their 
most stubborn determination to harass and 
destroy. You appointed the two ravenous and 
resident wolves guardians of the flock, and to 
neutralize their influence and keep a check 
on their proceedings, you joined with them in 
the trusteeship two distant sheep, allied indeed 
to the flock by some remote consanguinity 
and some faint and languid sympathies, but 
too far off and too busy to interfere (except 
to sign their names pro formd to such docu- 
ments as their colleagues might present to 
them), and not always at one among them- 
selves. If you had erected Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, and Servia into three independent, but 
united provinces, in strict alliance with Eng- 
land, France, and Turkey, you would have 
gained a barrier against Russian aggression, 
and a real diminution of Russian power; but 
to place three provinces with liberal institu- 
tions, st privileges, and self-govern- 
ment, under the protection of two contermin- 
ous despots to whom liberal institutions, muni- 
cipal rights, and self-government are anathema 
maranatha—abominations to be suppressed 
wherever they can be got at,—would have 
been, we do not scruple to affirm, a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare. For in whose han 
would the practical power of interference lie ? 
With France or England, 1 en occupied, 
and distant: with no special motives for vigi- 
Jance ; with no trained diplomatists, no official 
busy bodies ever on the elert to create dis- 
turbances, to fan discontent into insurrection, 
to find or make perpetual pretexts for armed 
intervention, to confuse and suppress infant and 
turbulent liberty ? Or with Austria and Rus- 
sia, skilful players at the of protection, 
always watchful to make mischief and then to 


profit by it, hating the freedom e ed 
them to oes expectant ere of the 
puny infant whom you committed to their 
tender care? Neither Austria nor Russia 
has now any legal right to interfere with Ser- 
via; you proposed to give it to them both. 
Austria has just shown how she is disposed to 
treat the Danubian provinces. She is there 
as a protector now; and her incessant out- 
rages on the inhabitants, her suppression of 
their local governors, and her final proclama- 
tion of martial law, have given fair warning to 
the world as to what her notion of protection is. 
The free navigation of the Danube, to be 
watched over by a syndicate appointed by the 
Five Powers, would, unquestionably, if car- 
ried out bond fide, have been an important 
gain to the commerce of Europe and of Aus- 
tria in particular; and the interest of this lat- 
ter Power would seem to afford some security 
for the concession being a reality and not a 
name. But we must never forget that this 
free navigation of the Danube was as solemn- 
ly guaranteed by Russia in 1845 as a month 
ago. It is no new concession: it is an old 
promise systematically and obstinately violat- 
ed for forty years. Russia offers to renew it 
now: what security have you that she will not 
continue to violate it as before? Nay more; 
at the treaty of Vienna in 1815, this free nav- 
igation was <5 ames under the guarantee of the 
international law of Europe —that guarantee 
has afforded no eae security whatever ;— 
why should we hope that a syndicate of the 
Five Powers should effect what a guarantee 
of Ten Powers has failed to secure? We 
must never forget that you are dealing with a 
Government which habitually eludes and vio- 
lates its engagements; which we are now at 
war with simply because it has eluded and vi- 
olated its engagements. Will you be satisfied 
to bind it by fresh engagements and reiterat- 
ed vows ? ia engaged to keep open the 
Danube: she has expressly closed it in spite 
of all remonstrances. She engaged to “ pro- 
tect.” the Principalities: she has been their 
worst and most insidious foe. She engaged to 
respect the integrity and independence of Tur- 
key: she has systematically and daringly as- 
sailed and undermined both. What is the use 
of more promises and more engagements ?— 
Why should you expect that she will observe 
the new ones more faithfully than the old ? 
Will she not quietly set at defiance the syndi- 
cate as she has done the public law of Eu- 
rope? Will she be more promptly amena- 
ble to their representations she has been 
to ours? Will she not wear out their 
tience and paralyze their action as she oa 
done ours? Will her delay in adopting the 
necessary measures be a ground for renewed 
hostilities ? Or will Four of the Five Pow- 





ers composing the syndicate proceed to active 
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steps without waiting for her refused or 
poned co-operation 
ceaseless pretexts for further quarrel! If they 
do not, what an ineffective proviso will the 
second of the “four points” become! To be 
really effectvie, the syndicate should be of 
the Four Powers, not of the Five. 

On the fourth point we have only two re- 
marks to make. e first is that, as long as 
the protectorate of the Christians in Turkey 
is conceded to any foreign Powers whatever, 
it would virtually and finally end in being ex- 
ercised, mainly if not exclusively, by that 
Power whose co-religionists those Christians 
are, and who has the most sinister and selfish 
interest in interference. Pretexts and occa- 
sions for interference will never be wanting 
to Russia—or if wanting, can always be made. 
The second remark is this,—and it is one we 
make with pain. If this general protectorate 
of the Christians of Turkey—i. e., of four- 
Jifths of the subjects of the Sultan—had been 
embalmed in a formal European treaty, the 
independence of the Ottoman Empire would 
have been atanend. Perhaps it is so already. 
Assuredly it cannot be denied that Lord Strat- 
ford’s circular to the English consuls in Turkey, 
instructing them and empowering them to 
“protect” the Christians in their respective 
districts, is worthy to rank with Prince Men- 
zichoff’s demands, and is an impeachment of 
the Sultan’s sovereignty, scarcely one whit 
less audacious or comprehensive than the note 
of the Russian Envoy. The one insolently 
demanded rights of interference; the other 
coolly assumes and exercises them. The in- 
consistency into which we have fallen is deep- 
ly damaging to our en in this matter.— 
The Dissenters in Russia, the Protestants in 
Austria and Spain, and the Bible readers in 
Italy, are as completely oppressed, as harshly 
and unjustly treated as the Christians in Tur- 
key—as far as the respective Governments are 
concerned far more so: —yet who dreams of 
a “protectorate” for them? No one since 
the days of Cromwell. We “ protect” only 
the sufferers of a State whose independence 
already is a dream. 

We are delighted to find any points on 
which we can a; moe a w i we re- 
spect and re so highly, and yet from whom 
we differ aie = Lord Grey and Mr. 
Gladstone. We concur with them in thinking 
that the demand upon Russia for the limita- 
tion of her fleet in the Black Sea, under the 
actual circumstances of the case, was a double 
error. It would have been a humiliation 
which nothing in the success of the war war- 
ranted us in expecting her to submit to; and 
we cannot think that, even if conceded, it 
would have been an effectual security for 


And if the ‘in hes h 


of the line, she might have built forty more in 
er rivers ready to enter the salt water man- 
ned, rigged, and armed at a week’s or a month’s 
notice ; and we should have been in no way 
entitled to remonstrate or prevent. Or she 
might have built and commissioned a fifth and 
sixth on a plea that one or two of the others 
needed to be refitted or replaced :—and all 
— or menaces on our part would have 

n futile. She would have answered as ci- 
villy, lied boldly, co: ded slowly; and 
when the fact was complete.and undeniable, 
should we have gone to war on a question of 
one or two ships more,—and more than we 
did about the Danube, about Cracow, about 
Adrianople, about Unkiar Skelessi? It would 
have been but one evaded treaty more. Or 
finally,—she might have increased her com- 
mercial and her steam marine as enormously 
as she pleased; she might have built her mer- 
chant screws and paddles on any construction 
that she pleased ; she might have had a vast 
fleet of small transport and steam tugs on 
which 50,000 men with arms and artillery 
might have sailed from Sebastopol to Constan- 
tinople, before any pretext or any time had 
been given for summoning the Western fleets 
from Malta or Toulon. limitation of ships 
of war, upaccompanied by a limitation of 
steamers and transi , when her victim was 
within 48 hours’ sail, would be a futile and 
unreal security. 

But we are reminded (of what indeed seems 
to have been somewhat unaccountably forgot- 
ten in the Parliamentary discussion) that the 

roposed limitation of the Russian fleet was to 
accompanied by the counterpoise of an 
equal number of allied ships which were to 
have the right of cruising in the Euxine. No 
doubt this, if gained, would be a great and im- 
portant concession, and combined with the li- 
mitation of the Russian navy, might afford an 
effectual security to Turkey, if two additional 
stulates could be obtained ;—viz., that Eng- 
nd and France should always be at peace 
and in alliance, and that the English and 
French fleets should have a secure harbor like 
Sebastopol to ride in. Unfortunately neither 
postulate is within our reach. Future politi- 
cal combinations are notoriously unpredictable ; 
and the Black Sea contains no harbor of any 
size or security except those which Russia has 
menepeltess Thus the privilege demanded 
for the Western Powers, of maintaining a 
squadron in that inhospitable sea, would be 
virtually worthless for nearly half the year. 
The Russian fleet would ride in comfort and 
safety at Sebastopol, while ours was tossed 
about in storms, or smashed on rocks, or lost 
in impenetrable fogs. 








Turkey. If we had limited her to four ships 





We feel as strongly as we have felt from 
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the outset that, in the present case, terms on 
paper are not the thing wanted. The very 
cause of the war, the head and front of Rus- 
sia’s offending, is that she has evaded treaties, 
that she has not observed engagements, that 
she has not kept to terms. If promises could 
have bound her, if written undertakings had 
been faithfully adhered to, Poland would never 
have been crushed, Cracow would never have 
been absorbed, the Pruth would never have 
been crossed, the present struggle would never 
have commenced. If “terms” were all that 
was required, our negotiators would have ex- 
perienced little difficulty. Russia was ready 
enough to concede whatever involved nothing 
but a promise: it was not till the discussion 
reached a point of fact that Prince Gortscha- 
koff became obstinate and unyielding. All 
this points to one irresistible inference, viz., 
that in dealing with a powerful, faithless, and 
persistent adversary like Russia—always ready 
if need be to disavow her pretensions, but 
never for one moment abandoning her pur- 
poses—you gain nothing unless you extort a 
“ material guarantee ;” war is profitless and 
unsuccessful unless it issues in positive incapa- 
citation and not in mere nominal disclaimer; 
if you leave her with her aggressive strength 
unimpaired, you had far better never have in- 
curred her enmity. We know now the objects 
of Russian policy ; we know that we must dis- 
able her from —s them; and we know 
how, and how alone, this disabling process can 
be carried out. She is bent upon possessing 
Turkey ; she aspires to a paramount influence 
over Europe—an influence to be exerted on 
vehalf of “ order,” that is of despotism ; and 
she designs ultimately to expel us from our 
Indian dominion. The same proceedings, the 
same military triumphs, will baffle all her pro- 
jects. The complete emancipation of the 
nube and the Danubian provinces, and the 
capture and retention of the Crimea, will save 
Turkey now and in future—not perhaps from 
internal decay, but from Russian conquest. 
Less than these guarantees will not doit. But, 
if secured, they will do much more than this. 
They will destroy her prestige, and with it her 
pre ominance, in the East and in the West. 
ey will proclaim to Germany and Sweden 
on the one side, and to Persia and Affghanis- 
tan on the other, that she has met her match 
if not found her master; that there are those 
who can defy her power, beat back her s- 
sion, and punish her iniquities. If the broad 
features of history—the only features which 
nations at large ever — unmistakably 
make manifest that, when her ambition could 
no longer be borne, Turkey repelled her on 
the Danube, and England and France para- 
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lyzed her commerce, destroyed her fleet, took 
and retained the splendid harbor and the mas- 
sive fortifications whence so long she had me- 
naced weakness and defied stre »—then 
the objects of the war will have truly been ac- 
complished, Europe will once more breathe 
freely, and Asia will relapse into comparative 
quiescence. But if—as at one time there was 
some reason to apprehend—if we had made 
ay last month at Vienna, if our diplomatists 
paralyzed and neutralized our armies, and 
we had retired from the Crimea with nothing 
done, nothing earned but barren laurels, noth- 
ing left but useless trenches and innumerable 
graves, nothing sown but fruitless toil, nothing 
reaped but bitter disappointment,—then the 
‘enema would have gone forth to either 
— that the two mightiest powers of 
the West had tried their united strength 
against the crowned Colossus of the East, and 
had proved unequal to the strife ; that two of 
er — armies and the vastest fleets ever 
evied and equi by France and England 
had asuiled Reve m4 her most voles 
shore ; had exhausted science and courage in 
the vain attempt; and at last had retired baf- 
fled from before her walls, bringing nothing 
away but the conviction of her invincibility, 
leaving nothing behind them but half their 
numbers, and more than half their glory. 
What, then, would have mattered the language 
of protocols or parchments? Would these 
have been heeded at Copenhagen and Berlin, 
or read at Teheran and Cabool? Would it 
have been possible to persuade our Asiatic 
subjects, or allies, or rivals, that we had gained 
our ends or had not substantially been worsted, 
when all we had to show for wasted millions 
and lavished lives was the renewal of a broken 
promise and the substitution of a joint for a 
sole protectorate ? How long would it have 
been before we should have had to endure 
other insults or to resent fresh ions,— 
before plenty of nimous enviers and foes 
would have been found to kick the jaded lion 
or to hoot and stone the baffled eagle as it 
winged its way slowly homeward with cadaver- 
ous t and broken beak? And, to crown 
the whole, that would have been the position 
of our unlucky protégé Turkey, when all that 
we had succeeded in doing for her was to ex- 
pose the damaging fact that her two protectors 
were unable to defeat her one oppressor ! 
From these dangers we think we may now 
consider ourselves safe. A new and more 
energetic spirit seems to animate both our 
councils and our arms; and through Crimean 
victories already dawns the prospect of a real 





and a lasting, because a conquered peace. 
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Tue German Governments appear to us, 
throughout the great transactions of diploma- 
cy and of war which have for the last two 

engrossed the attention of the world, to 
me taken a very inaccurate and incomplete 
view of their own interests and of their du- 
ties towards the other Powers of Furope. 
They have negotiated without effect, they 
have partially armed themselves without an 
object, they have even signed protocols and 
treaties without the resolution to act up to 
their engagements; and, as we advance more 
and more deeply into this contest, we are re- 
luctantly compelled to lay aside and to dismiss 
all faith in the assurances or the energy of 
those States. Atthe present crisis in the war, 
at the outset of the second campaign, and 
when the operations of the allied armies are 
beginning to tell with effect upon the enemy, 
we hold it to be not only our. right but our 
duty to point out to the Cabinet of Vienna 
and Berlin the results of their own puerile 
and undecided conduct. We say of Vienna 
and Berlin, because, from the recent language 
of the Austrian Government, we infer that it 
must, for all practical purposes, be ranked 
with that of Prussia.—Indeed, of the two lead- 
ing German powers, Prussia is at least entitled 
to the merit of greater consistency than her 
ye Prussia has notimeurred the expense 
raising, equipping, and maintaining an ar- 
my of 600,000 in which she is afraid to use. 
Prussia has not signed a treaty of alliance 
with one of the belligerents in June, and 
another treaty with the Western Powers in 
December, binding herself to unite her whole 
efforts with those Powers until the just objects 
of the war are thoroughly obtained. Prussia 
was not present at the Conferences of Vien- 
na, and therefore did not give her unqualified 
moral support to the propositions of the Wes- 
tern Powers. Thus far Prussia at least es- 
capes the charge of inconsistency which may 
be urged against Austria, and the only practi- 
cal difference between the two States now is, 
that while the Court of Berlin has long since 
neutralized and extinguished whatever influ- 
ence it once possessed in Europe, that of 
Vienna is somewhat more slowly following its 
example. 

The object of the German Court has been 
—first, to prevent, and afterwards to arrest, 
the course of hostilities, and to obtain some 
securities from Russia against the renewal of 
these calamities. They have utterly failed in 
their a bo oe these ey in 

ite of ev van o geogra i 
tition, of Bs ical cate, an of mailitary 
power. ey have failed for want of determi- 
nation to give effect to their policy, and to 
assume an attitude which should convince 


Russia they were in earnest. They had it in 
their power to prevent the war, by a positive 
declaration to the Emperor NicwoLas in 
April, 1854, that his refusal to submit to terms 
would be regarded as a casus belli by the 
whole of Europe. Austria had it again in 
her power to compel Russia to terminate the 
struggle by declaring her resolution to go to 
war in April, 1855, if the Third Point of the 
negotiation was not fully accepted and put 
into execution. Having failed on these occa- 
sions by their own want of decision and cour- 
age, these Courts are entirely mistaken if 
they imagine that they can continue to exer- 
cise any influence whatever on the policy of 
the belligerent Powers. They might have 
been powerful against Russia, but they are 
powerless against us. The same incapacity 
of action which has confined them within a 
neutrality guarded by protocols blunts the 
— of their weapons, and the West has 
nothing to fear from their desertion or their re- 
sentment. If they imagined that their assistance 
war necessary to our success, or their counsel 
to our policy, the events of the past week and 
those which are rapidly succeeding each other 
on the theatre of war may undeceive them. 
They might have shared in the measures of 
the Western Powers, destined to restore se- 
curity to the East, and to reduce the pre- 
ponderance of that empire which hangs like a 
cloud upon their own frontiers. They might 
have participated in the ments which 
victory will one day enable the allied Powers 
to dictate. Great concessions and an extreme 
forbearance have been resorted to for the 
purpose of —s Germany to resume her 
proper position in Europe. Those conciliatory 
measures not having been attended with suc- 
cess, and Gaunt lenin withheld her sup- 
port when it might have been of use to us, it 
remains for the Western Powers to show the 
world that they can carry on the war without 
it. The day of negotiations is past ; the feeble 
artifices of irresolute Ministers are at an end. 
We are now entitled to use the language of 
Powers having 200,000 effective troops in the 
Crimea, and, while Russia contends for her 
reponderance in the Euxine, the allied flotil- 
ye the coasts and harbors of the Sea 
o 
The storm of war which has long hung low- 
ering over the southern coast of Russia has 
now burst in all its ary upon the empire. 
The affrighted craft which had sought refuge 
within the straits of Yenikale, and the steam- 
ers-of-war employed by the enemy in main- 
taining his communications with the opposite 
const, Lai within four days of the seizure of 
Kertch perished by the hands of the Russians, 
or fallen a prize to the allied fleets. Immense 
stores of grain, of cattle, and 100 guns have 





been taken or destroyed. About 24 vessels 
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of the allied fleet are of sufficiently small 
draught to > these waters, and this flo- 
tilla has instantly swept all resistance before 
it. The fort of Arabat, ee south- 
ern extremity of the tongue of land along 
which one of the post passes into 
minsula, has been shelled and- blown up. 
e town of Berdiansk, one of the best ports 
on the north coast of the Sea of Azoff, burn- 
ed its magazines and scuttled its steamers on 
the approach of our ships ; and we shall with- 
out dificulty retain possession of these waters, 
forming an integral portion of the Russian ter- 
ritories, during the continuance of the war. 
The jon of the north eastern coast of 
the Grimea enables the allies to cut off the 
supplies, and even to menace the retreat of the 
enemy, while the increased force of the allied 
armies enables them to assume a more threat- 
ening attitude in his front. On the same day 
that the forces occupied Kertch a French corps 
d’armée crossed the Tchernaya and encamped 
at Tchorgoun, on the right bank of that stream, 
and there is reason to believe that the Turk- 
ish army at Eupatoria has received reinforce- 
ments, which will speedily enable Omar 
PasHa to advance. The general plan of 
operations is still disguised in secrecy, and, as 
our observations are transmitted daily to St. 
Petersburg in four or five hours, we shall not 
attempt to fathom it. But it is no secret that 
the allied commanders are now in full 
sion of forces which must be greatly superior 
to those of the enemy, and of a position which 
enables them to use those forces with the ut- 
most facility. These preparations were made 
while Prince GorTSCHAKOFF was exhaustin 
the Conference of Vienna by the prolixity o 
his speeches and the subtlety of his objections, 
and the diplomatic scruples of that. Envoy 
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will cost his Sovereign and his country millions 
of treasure and thousands of lives. 

Such we believe to be at this time the pros- 
pects of the war. A career of success seems 
opening before us, which we trust that our of- 
by sea and land, will energetically 
oe to its farthest consequences, without 
ear of being impeded by any further negotia- 
tions woe tae course of the campaign. Any 
attempt of the German Powers to renew these 
discussions at the present time deserves only 
to be as an attempt to make a diver- 
sion in favor of the enemy. ‘The basis on 
which the negotiations were opened in April 
is no “% ~ applicable to the present state of 
affairs. Russia has had numerous and ample 
opportunities of averting the calamities and 
reverses which seem destined to befall her, but 
she has deliberately rejected them, because, 
in the ignorance and presumption which have 
marked her conduct throughout this quarrel, 
she had miscalculated the power really array- 
ed against her. Austria and Prussia have had 
similar opportunities of arresting the effusion 
of blood, but ~~ have failed as mediators be- 
cause they had failed as allies, and they have 
seen nothing in this broad European question 
but their own petty advantage. War, by its 
stern reality, reduces these illusions and arti- 
fices to their proper value. That principle of 
military honor, which is in the eyes of Mr. 
GLApsToONE of such small account, is in reali- 
ty the ultimate test to which these contests of 
mankind must be submitted, for the battles of 
the world are its lessons, its judgments, and 
the sanction of its laws. Every success of our 
arms is a step to the restoration of order and 
of on condition that we never recede, 
but advance fearlessly to the end of our ef- 
forts and the triumph of our cause— Times, 





2d June 1855. 





THE IMPERIAL SOUVENIR. 


Tr is not generally known that the snuff-box 

resented to the Lord Mayor by his “ Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon III.” is a musical one, and 
that on the first night after its presentation it 
awoke the chief City dignitery with an air ap- 
propriate to the following words :— 


Fiddledum, twiddledum 
Parlez vous Francais % 
Tink-a-tink, only think 
What you were once, eh! 
And my royal donor, too, 
Once his elbows bare, oh! 
Now he is an Emperor— 
You a Lord Mayor, oh! 





Men rise by fortune more than deeds— 
Throw dice with one another ; 
The highest thrower he succeeds, 
And then he kicks the other. 
Fiddledum, twiddledum, 
Parlez vous Francais ¢ 
Tink-a-tink, only think 
What you were once, eh ? 





A BUBJECT FOR A PAINTING. 
A chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the ocean, and onone 





Tay & great water, and the moon was fall. 





